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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
NO. II. 
WALKS ABOUT CANTON. 


Some of our earliest attempts to stroll about by ourselves in 
Canton are generally made in a broad alley called Old China Street, 
or in another that runs in a direction parallel to it, and is styled 
New China Street. On each side of both these streets we have a 
range of shops stored with a neat and various assortment of goods 
for European purchasers. Most of the shopmen speak a little of 
the Canton English, and so contrive to understand and to make 
themselves understood by their customers. Many of them are 
fair and honest in their dealings, and place the most implicit con- 
fidence in the integrity of their foreign patronizers. Some exhibit 
a sort of generosity that is highly creditable: when, perhaps, I 
have inquired the price of some of the cheaper articles, the answer 


- was, ‘‘ There is no occasion ;”’ by which was meant, that I should 


consider the article mine without payment. At other times, they 
would make me a little present, with a very graceful simplicity. 
This could never be rightly construed as a bait or a lure, for it 
generaily took place at the close of a running account, and never 
till our acquaintance had ripened into a sort of friendship. 

I should remark that all the shops are not devoted to the sale 
of goods : some belong to painters, who exercise their art for tho 
pleasure of Europeans; others are occupied by tailors, and the 
manufacturers of caps; and a few belong to those who prepare 


memorandum and account books for buyers from abroad. One | 


of the last-mentioned class manifested great friendship towards 
the writer of these observations. 

In the wide space between the shops, the fortune-tellers, and 
the dealers in books, with the venders of all kinds of herbs for 
medicine, display their wares. The wise man, in calculating the 
chances of futurity, is seen perhaps turning over a book filled with 
pictorial representations, reading and expounding the several 
mottoes and inscriptions under them. This is done to entice the 
listeners to try their luck; for it would be hard if among such a 
list of stories so graphically delineated, the hearer did not feel that 
there was one at least in which he himself should not like to have 
had some share. These are, it would seem, an assortment of 
fortunes, which the candidate is invited to contend for by a trial 
of his ‘‘luck.’? He then draws a bit of bamboo out of a vase, or 
takes up a roll of paper, which has certain cabalistic marks that 
must be explained by a reference to the rules of art, and illustrated 
of course by the engaging volume which we saw at first in the 
hands of the earned man. No diabolical agency, no imps or fa- 
miliars are called up to act their part in this business, but fate is 
assumed to guide the man in the choice of his lot, which is vouched 
and applied by the scholar according to rules pre-established by 


sages of old,—just as an astrologer among the Chaldeans cast the | 
| chiefly botanical, as he gave so general and vague an account of 


nativity of man, or drew his horoscope by reference to maxims 
derived from astronomical science. The bookseller spreads a 


cloth, and exposes his-books upon it, just as some of our London 
acquaintances do their cheapest bargains upon a table or a bench. 
VOL. IIT. 





The Chinaman affixes no price, as it is a rule with him to get all 
that he can ; and he is aware that his native customers will not give 
a cash (a leaden coin) more than he thinks the volume is worth. 
Buyers and sellers are exceedingly well matched ; and over-reach- 
ing on one side, and gullibility on the other, are on this account 
of unfrequent occurrence. The books when spread forth make a 
very pleasing appearance, and are intended, be it known, for the 
poorest people, who crowd around to gaze, to listen, and to pur- 
chase. I should be glad to plant a-scene of this sort, if it were 
possible, in some part of London, that our countrymen might see 
how the love of reading pervades the meaner parts of the popula- 
tion in China. There is something instructive in the sight of 
half-a-score of noisy louts, in the shape of porters; stopping to pore 
over a parcel of books in silent attention. ‘‘ The harp of Orpheus 
was scarce more charming’’ than the sight of books in China 
among all ranks and degrees of men,—a circumstance that 
must never be forgotten in any philosophical estimate ‘of the 
Chinese character. In China, the priest and the fortune- 
teller exert no influence upon the general opinion of the age, 
but are paid for their work by custom or stipulation, like the 
tradesman or the mechanic. Every man knows that distinction 
can only be obtained by literary merit, and wealth by industry and 
economy. I have seen WOMEN among the purchasers, carefully 
turning over and inspecting the literary stores that were spread 
before them, and have said to my friends, ‘‘ What think ye of the 
ignorance of uneducated Chinese women, when the lowest among 
them are found to be lovers of reading?’’? We have yet many 
interesting things to learn about this division of the fair sex. 

The dealers in simples are a quiet race of men ; but they should 
not be passed over in silence on that account. They cover a table 
with a variety of herbs for the accommodation of all who wish to 
be their own physicians, sell them at a very low price, and throw 
in a little advice to the bargain. They are generally provided 


| with a stone mortar, in which a mixture of herbs is put and 





| were used for the purpose. 


| evidence obtained by vision. 
| wont to salute me with the only English word he was master of, 





pounded into a pulpy mass for cataplasms. The Chinese are 
subject to very ugly boils and abscesses, which are eradicated by 
applications prepared in this way, and no doubt receive great ad- 
vantage from the treatment. I have often seen the doctor employed 
in pounding the mass, and sometimes in the act of putting it upon 
the sore, but never was fortunate enough to arrive at the moment 
when the herbs were put into the mortar, that I might learn what 
One of them was enrolled among my 
friends, but he was not systematic enough to afford me information 
by word of mouth. Besides, I find the eye is the only verifier on 
such occasions, and seldom trust to the ear without some collateral 
As I used to pass my friend, he was 


“+ can,”—which was done either to call my attention to something 
new upon his table, or to let the bystanders know that he had a 
place in my favour. The information I obtained from him was 


medicinal properties that I could make nothing of it. 
After passing through the gate at the top of Old China Street, 
we enter a little space which is occupied by fishmongers, who sell 
Q 
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eels, carp, catfish, &c. These are kept in tubs of clean water, to 
attract the eye of the buyer. To aérate the water, the Chinese 
set a cask of water furnished with a tap above the tub which con- 
tains the fish, and allow a small stream of water to describe its 
parabolic curve, and fall upon the surface of the water in which 
the finny creatures are swimming. By the fall of this jet, bubbles 
of air are constantly driven into the fluid, and the fish enjoy their 
confinement without the least symptom of uneasiness. This jet of 
water has the same effect upon the water in a keeler, that a breeze 
of wind has upon the sea or a lake of water. As I once hung over 
a ship’s side in a gale of wind, and marked the millions of air- 
bubbles that were diffused through the ocean that was heaving 
under me, I said, ‘‘ This must be a fine time for the fish, for their 
gills must be well bathed with air on such occasions as this.” It 
was this reflection that helped me to understand the principle of 
the Chinaman’s jet of water. 

Some of the streets a little further onwards are narrow, but the 
shops are very elegant. They are lighted from the roof, which is 
three or four stories high. These stories are marked by galleries, 
like the Museum of the College of Surgeons, which afford places 
for the bestowment of goods. The shop is generally divided into 
an anterior and posterior apartment, by a partition that is often 
very beautifully ornamented by gilding, open-work, and so on. In 
one word, the taste of a Chinaman’s shop is complete, the stranger 
being judge. Many of the best shops in the suburbs of Canton 
are furnished entirely with European goods for sale among the 
genteeler part of the native community. This affords a proof, 
which no one can question, that the Chinese cannot be such bigot- 
ed creatures as has been the fashion to represent them, otherwise 
such shops would never find customers. The owners are in man- 
ners and attire gentlemen, and speak only the Chinese language, 
and are very distinct from the race of men who inhabit Old and 
New China Street. 

A great many of the largest shops in a broad street, that runs at 
right angles to one that is occupied by the sellers of European 
goods, are destined for the sale and preparation of the edible nests. 
The dressing of these precious items for the table, or the removal 
of feathers and other extraneous substances from the hardened 
jelly which constitutes their principal substance, yields employ- 
ment for many hands, who carry on their operations in the full 
view of the public, as there are no glass windows or blinds to screen 
them. The front of the shop is open, to be closed by shutters and 
moveable pillars only at night. These nests are not gathered from 
the sea by the bird, as has been commonly supposed, but are 
secreted by a band of glandular sacs near the entrance of its sto- 
mach. I conjectured that this was the fact, before I had heard 
that Sir Everard Home had demonstrated it by dissection more 
than twenty years ago. With this thought, the stomach of a 
foreigner might revolt at sucha viand, however delicious it might 
be to the palate when prepared by the ingenuity of a Chinese cook ; 
but such a spontaneous fit of disgust is smartly reproved by the 
fact, that we all eat honey, which has its origin indeed in the nec- 
tar of flowers, but is elaborated in the stomach of a bee. There is 
no shop more likely to attract our notice than that of the apothe- 
cary, both for its neatness and its well-supplied stores of various 
medicaments. It is in many respects a counterpart of one among 
ourselves. Drawers labelled, jars set in order, mortars, and a 
counter strewed with drugs and prescriptions, are no inadequate 
representatives of what goes forward in the “ chemist’s ” room 

in thiscountry. Everything assures us that all is managed by rule, 
and a minute reference to what is considered as medical propriety. 
I have seen a customer bring a prescription, which the apothecary 


has taken into his hand, and then proceeded to dispense with all 
the care and attention requisite in a matter of so much importance. 
If there be a great deal to remind us of home at these shops, there 
are a few things that strike us as peculiar. Among these is an iron 
trough, bent into the segment of a circle, with a bottom that is 
deepened into an angle. One might compare it to a boat intended 
for speed before the flooring is laid down. In this trough a wheel 
of the same metal is made to traverse, which is furnished with an 
axletree of stout material. The workman places his feet upon each 
end of the axle, lays hold of some immoveable object, and by a 
nimble motion of his legs imparts an alternating effect to the iron 
wheel, which thus reduces to powder whatever is put under its 
action. Another method for reducing substances to a state fit for 
decoction or infusion, is performed by the help of a large plane. 
This is made to rest upon some immoveable object, with its face 
turned up. The workman takes his seat before it, and then 
passes the root to be divided adroitly from end to end, and in this 
way obtains slices of the most delicate thinness. A medicine cut 
into such thin slices might be regarded as characteristic of China, 
and certainly shows how ingenious the people are in lesser 
matters. 

Whole streets are occupied by merchants and the officers of the 
government, whose houses present an unimposing appearance from 
an architectural defect noticed in my previous paper. The inte- 
rior, which is a collection of edifices within an area, presents a 
pretty aspect, especially when a garden, rock-work, and a moat 
are added to the scene. The stranger, however, who is parted 
from all this by a thick wall, finds little to remind him that so 
much grandeur is at hand. In the streets thus occupied by the 
residences of the gentlefolks there is quiet, compared with the 
bustle along the narrow streets where business is carried on in all 
its vigour. Here and there we see a corner occupied by a stall, 
garnished with all sorts of antiques, images, vases, pots for incense, 
boxes, stands, &c. These are pretty sights, and such as the 
foreigner cannot fail to look at with pleasure, but if he has as much 
knowledge of the language as to inquire the price, he wili 
generally find it to exceed his highest expectations. If, how- 
ever, he has paid some attention to the subject, and learned the 
value of such things, he may make a fair bargain, but will not 
often have much reason to felicitate himself upon it. A virtuoso 
must be cheated several times before he can succeed, and he must 
also be an old acquaintance with the seller,—for a Chinaman would 
do much in the way of abatement for friendship’ sake. A merchant 
who deals with the natives, should always bear this in mind,—‘‘ He 
is my friend,’’ reasons the Chinaman, ‘“‘ and therefore I will let 
him have a bargain.’”” I rememper I bought a little stand for a 
quarter of a dollar, which some Chinese thought too much for 
such a sorry trifle, though I do not repent my purchase. ‘ Oh,’’ 
said they in banter, ‘‘ the seller and the buyer were friends, and 
therefore the latter obtained this valuable article at so small a 
price !’’—In another corner of the street to which my eyeis now 
directed in fancy, I met a crowd of men, playing at a game of 
chance, for slices of pork, supplied by the man who kept the stall, 
or rather the bank. They were so busily engaged, that no one 
saw me, though pressing into the midst of them, till, in an affected 
tone of mimicry, I said, “‘ Here is a foreign devil looking at this 
game.’’ This unexpected introduction of myself awakened a loud 
laugh, and one demanded in a boisterous tone why I did not play 
for a slice of such excellent meat; I replied with great vehemence, 
** Because Iam not hungry; can there be a better reason?’’? A 
Chinaman loves a little merriment ; he takes it as a pledge that you 
owe him no ill feeling, and remembers it as often as he sees you. 
A little good humour and forbearance will always subdue the most 
turbulent, and make the man who uttered an impudent thing, 
laugh at his own confusion.—In one of my wanderings through 
the less frequented lanes alone, I came gradually in sight of a 
company of rough fellows, who had just sat down to a meal. At 
the sight of me they all rose up, as if determined to pour a volley 
of abuse into the ear of the ‘‘ fan-kwei,’’ by way of relish to their 





dinner. ‘‘ Eat your bellies full,’”’ (which is the usual salutation for 
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visitors on occasions,) said I, before they commenced the threatened 
attack. This was enough ; every one forthwith held out his bason 
of rice, begging that I would share it with him. A single expres- 
sion of civility has a magnetic effect in China, as well as in other 
parts of the world wherever the sons and daughters of one com- 
mon parent are to be met with. Few are proof against this, 
though prejudice has made us unwilling to expect examples of it 
among a people so renowned for their exclusive habits. The policy 
of the government is exclusive, but the feelings of the people are 
ready to flowin favour of the first stranger who shall stimu- 
late them to action by the merest expression of kindness. 

The inner part of Canton, or the inside of the city, is separated 
from the rest by a wall: the difference, however, is so small that 
I had once entered without perceiving it, and should have pro- 
ceeded unconsciously along, had not a number of loud calls sum- 
moned me to my recoliection :—for guards are stationed to keep 
foreigners out, but being engaged in conversation, they did not 
detect the naughty “ fan-kwei’’ in time to stop his entrance. 
When I saw my mistake, I turned round with a smile, and 
retraced my steps as if nothing had happened. In company with 
a friend, 1 once atterapted to enter another, but was suddenly 
stopped by a crowd of officers. We were determined not to lose a 
grain of our dignity, and so pushed off any that offered to touch 
us, and told them that we should return presently. This firmness 
secured us from insult, though it could not obtain admission, as 
these men had no power to grant it, and would have been punished 
had we been strong enovgh to overpower them. We met with a 
very fierce reception, and seemed to be in danger of being eaten up 
by a body of soldiers at another; but we sat down and told them 
to be quiet, as we should go back in a few minutes. The common 
people are often very noisy as they pass along the streets, especi- 
ally if they are laden. They seem to think that the thorough- 
fares belong to them alone, and therefore call upon everybody they 
meet to make room for them. I meta troop of such obstreperous 
fellows one night, who challenged all persons to give way to their ex- 
cellencies. As I passed the most emphatic among them, I returned 
his challenge in tones of close affinity to his own, which in sooth 
were more like these of a brute than a human being. ‘“ Ah,”’ 
said he with great satisfaction, ‘‘he speaks Chinese ;” for he 
thought nobody could make a noise like a native unless he could 
speak his language at the same time. 

In one of our wanderings among the genteel parts of the suburbs, 
we came to a house where a wedding was in course of celebration. 
A fellow who knew enough English to be saucy ordered us off, 
—a mandate which we did not choose to obey, as we saw by the 
countenances of many gay folks around us that the owners were 
greatly prejudiced in our favour. Just at this time, the two bro- 
thers of the bridegroom went and placed themselves in a sedan 
ehair, which stood a short distance from the door. In this way 
they represented themselves at home, and there received a formal 
visit from their newly-married brother, who presented them with a 
piece of areca nut and a betel leaf, accompanied by a very low 
bow. These they received with similar acts of respect, and 
delighted me with the graceful manner in which they inclined 
their heads to their happy and honoured friend. The salver on 
which these luxuries lay, was carried by an old lady who seemed 
to be mistress of the ceremonies, as they went towards the sedan 
chair ; but the bridegroom carried it back himself. His step was 
hurried, which is a necessary item in politeness, so that the old 
gentlewoman had to ply her small feet very briskly to overtake 
him, in which she succeeded, while I stood wondering at the drift 
of all this haste on her part. My wonder was soon at an end—for 
snatching the salver from him, she presented it to each of us, and 
thus did us an honour which appertained to near relatives alone. I 
took a lesson from the little boys, and made her the very best bow 
in my power ; which so pleased the gazing crowd, that they gave a 
shout of applause. They think us without manners, and therefore 
are astonished when they see a graceful act of courtesy at our 


hands, however necessary or appropriate any particular occasion 
might render it. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


MADAME ROLAND. 


MANoN-JEANNE-PHLIPON Rovanp, an extraordinary woman, 
whose name is familiar to us, in connexion with the French 
Revolution, was born at Paris in 1754. Her father was an en- 
graver of little note ; but notwithstanding his situation in life, he 
contrived to give his daughter a good education. At four years 
old she was able to read, and from that period her progress in drawing, 
music, and history, was very rapid. She early showed a decision 
of character which led her never to give up her own opinion un- 
less her reason were convinced. Her earlier years were passed at 
home, but her mind was kept in incessant activity. Her avidity for 
procuring knowledge was such, that having by chance found a 
volume on heraldry, she set herself to study that not very inviting 
subject. But her favourite book was Plutarch’s Lives, which she 
was so fond of, that she actually carried it to church with her. 
She was then about nine years old. ‘‘ From that moment,” says 
she, in her very interesting memoirs, ‘‘ I date those impressions and 
ideas which made me a republican, while as yet I did not even 
dream of becoming one.’’ In her youthful enthusiasm, she used 
to lament that she was not born a Spartan or a Roman. 

At length, at her own request, she was removed to a convent for 
the completion of her education. Here she was distinguished, 
among a crowd of gay and frivolous companions, by a gravity of 
demeanour which had become habitual to her ; and she herself con- 
fesses that she felt herself captivated by the attraction of the 
Roman Catholic ceremonies. A correspondence she maintained 
with a schoolfellow who had returned home gave her the first taste 
for writing, and served to form her style, and give her facility in 
composition. On her return home she renewed her former 
labours, made extracts from the books she read, and studied the 
principles of natural philosophy and the mathematics. Her reli- 
gious faith was first shaken by the perusal of the controversial 
works of Bossuet; and after passing through many intermediate 
degrees, she finally settled down into Deism. 

The death of her mother, which singularly happened to confirm 
a dream, in which she fancied that event had been predicted, 
was the first great grief she had experienced, and for two months 
she was inconsolable. At this period she was about twenty- 
one years of age. When the first bitter period of mourning 
was over, she took upon herself the directing of her father’s 
household, dividing her time between domestic duties and study. 
She read the writings of Christian preachers, criticised Bourda- 
loue, and even composed a sermon herself. She also wrote a 
treatise on a question proposed by the Academy of Besancon. 

In 1770, she became acquainted with her future husband, 
Roland de la Platiere, then Inspector-General of Manufactures at 
Amiens ; and the friendship that sprung up between them after- 
wards ripened into a more tender feeling, although Roland was 
more than twenty years older than Mademoiselle Phlipon ; but the 
many good qualities he possessed, and a great similarity of tastes 
and feelings, were sufficient to cause her to overlook this objection. 
It appears, however, to have had weight with her father, who at 
first refused his consent. Upon this Roland travelled into Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Malta, whence he wrote a series of letters to his 
future wife, which he afterwards published. Meantime Made- 
moiselle Phlipon retired to a convent and separated herself from 
her father, who had contracted habits of dissipation which 
seriously injured his fortune. 

On Roland’s return he again addressed himself to her, and they 
were united. “I became,”’ says she, ‘the wife of a truly honest 
man, who loved me the more the better he knew me; but still I 
felt that there was too little equality between us ; that the ascend- 
ancy of a governor, joined to twenty years’ seniority, rendered one 
of these superiorities too great. If we livedin seclusion, I should 
be obliged to many painful hours ; if we went into society, 
then I might Ce cnpenst to trials which might prove too great. I 
gave myself up to the pursuits of my husband, a proceeding which 
had its inconveniences ; I accustomed him never to leave me for 
anything, nor for one moment.” The first year of their marriage 
was passed at Paris, where Roland revised and sent to the press a 
portion of his treatises on different arts, afterwards incorporated 
in “The Collection of Arts and Trades’’ published by the 
‘* Académie des Sciences.”” He employed his wife as his copying 
clerk and corrector of the press, a task which she performed with 
great care, although very disagreeable to a mind so well culti- 
vated as hers. A course of natural history and botany was the 
laborious recreation of one who filled at the same time the posts of 
Q2 
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secretary and cook; for, Roland’s health being very delicate, his 
wife with her own hands prepared the dishes most palatable to 
him. Returning to Amiens, they there spent four years, where 
Madame Roland became the mother of an infant which she herself 
nursed, yet without abandoning her ‘‘ cabinet labours ;’’ and she 
found time to construct a herbal of the plants of Picardy. In 
1784, she and her husband made an excursion to England, and in 
the same year she proceeded to Paris, on a mission from her hus- 
band (who placed an unbounded, perhaps too uxorious a reliance 
upon her) to solicit a grant of letters of nobility forhim. In this 
she was unsuccessful, but she procured a transfer of his station as 
Inspector-General from Amiens to Lyons; an agreeable change, 
as it placed him in the immediate neighbourhood of his friends 
and relations—Villefranche, his birth-place, being very near Lyons. 
In 1787 she made an excursion to Geneva with ner husband ; but 
here she was terribly disgusted on finding no statue erected to her 
adored Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

She was still resident at Lyons when the revolution broke out ; 
it was hailed by Roland and herself with equal ardour, and they 
both assisted in editing the Courrier de Lyon, contributing several 
articles in favour of the ‘‘ new order of things.’”” Madame Roland 
furnished an account of the Lyonese Federation of the 30th of 
May, 1790,and gave the details with so much energy and talent 
that more than 60,000 copies of the number were sold. Her in- 
cognita enabled her to enjoy her triumph with the greatest satis- 
faction. Believing that in the revolution she saw the application 
of the republican principles she had so long admired, she followed 
with the closest attention the progress of the labours of the 
National Assembly, and studied with deep interest the talents of 
the more remarkable among the deputies. Her husband being 
sent as a deputy-extraordinary, to make representations on behalf 
of the city of Lyons, of the wretched condition of trade, twenty 
thousand mechanics being almost in a state of destitution, she 
accompanied him to Paris in Feb. 1791, There both husband and 
wife plunged deeply into the politics of the time, he associating 
himself with the famous Jacobin Club ; she attending regularly the 
sittings of the Assembly, and gathering a sort of committee of the 
chief republican leaders around her at her soirées, held three times 
a week. After a considerable stay, during which Roland achieved 
the object of his mission, they returned to Lyons, where they (for 
almost all Roland’s political actions were prompted or partici- 
pated by his wife) founded a Jacobin club in correspondence with 
tnat of Paris, and used every exertion to forward the views of the 
republicans ; but the office of Inspector-General being abolished 
by one of the last acts of the Assembly, Roland and his wife re- 
turned to Paris in December. 

Here the connexion with the Jacobin party was renewed and 
strengthened, and when the unfortunate king was advised, as a 
measure of prudence, to receive some members of the republican 
party into his councils, Brissot, who exercised the chief influence 
in the formation of the ministry, proposed Roland as a member. 
There was no honester man—perhaps it is not too much to say 
there was none so honest as Roland among his party: in an in- 
timate knowledge of the trade and manufactures of the kingdom 
none surpassed him ; his works on those subjects are his witnesses; 
but he was astern, unflinching republican, formed on the model of 
old Rome, and, as a politician, quite unable to lead or govern a 
kingdom in a state of anarchy. It was impossible that a minister 
should serve a monarch and uphold a republican faction at the 
same time; and the famous letter which he addressed to the sove- 
reign on the occasion of his refusing to sanction a decree of 
the Assembly against the priests, who had been denounced by the 
minister as factious, led to his dismissalon the 10th of June. It 
has been said, that Madame Roland was the author of this letter, 
which was widely circulated, and, in Parisian phrase, produced “ an 
immense sensation.’”” There can be doubt that she advised, and 
probably re-vised it, as itis well known that her husband took no 
important political step without consulting her. 

After the terrible 10th of August, Roland was cheered back to 
his station by the Jacobins; but the horrors of the 2d and 3d 
of September made him and all honest Frenchmen pause, and he, 
with the party of the Girondins, still fought the battle of compara- 
tive moderation. As early as December, an attempt had been 
made to destroy his wife. She was cited to answer a calumnious 
denunciation , but defended herself with such grace and eloquence 
that her very enemies were silent, and were forced to admire her. 

Convinced at leagth that there was no longer any hope for the 
Girondin party, she advised her husband to resign his portfolio, 
but he retained it until the 3lst May (1793), when the arrest of 
the chief of his party being decreed, he was obliged to seek safety 





in flight ; she assisted him to escape, but although she might have 
saved herself, she chose toremain. ‘It is a greater trouble,” 
sard she, ‘‘ to escape from injustice, than to submit to it.”” Doubt- 
less she did not anticipate the extreme proceedings adopted 
against her. Although the section de Beaurepaire, the divisioa of 
the city in which she resided, interceded for her, she was thrown 
into the dungeons of the Abbaye on the Ist of June, and shortly 
after removed to Sainte Pélagie. Here she conducted herself with 
much dignity, occupying herself with reading, especially Tacitus, 
for whose works she conceived a peculiar affection: here also she 
composed her Memoirs, a singular but most interesting composi- 
tion. Her friends formed a plan of escape for her, which she 
rejected, lest it should compromise the safety of her husband. 

She had formed a very clear judgment of the character of the 
existing government. ‘‘ It is,’ said she, ‘‘ a sort of monster, in 
form and action equally revolting ; all it touches it destroys, and 
will devour even itself.” Wishing, doubtless, to hasten this con- 
summation, she, by means of Duperret, a member of the Conven- 
tion, entered into correspondence with Barbaroux and Buzot, who 
were then at Caen, on the subject of a rising in the provinces ; 
but Duperret was seized, and an accusation against Madame 
Roland founded on the papers in his possession. On the Ist 
October, the day of the execution of Brissot and the deputies of 
the Gironde, she was transferred to the Conciergerie, placed in an 
infected apartment, with no bed, save one which another prisoner 
resigned to her, and that unfurnished with sheets. She had pro- 
vided herself with opium that she might at will escape from her 
persecutors ; but she determined not to make use of it, as her 
execution, she believed, might be of service to her country. On 
the day of her trial, as the examination of pre-condemned unfor- 
tunates was mockingly termed, she left the prison with a firm and 
cheerful aspect, and she conducted herself in a firm and noble 
manner before the tribunal. But she was brutally insulted : ques- 
tions touching her womanly honour were unblushingly put to her, 
and she returned in tears—the tears of offended modesty. Madame 
Talma, the wife of the celebrated tragedian, was a partner of 
Madame Roland’s prison. She relates that her unhappy friend 
spent the night in playing upon the harpsichord, but the strains 
were, she says, so wild, so unearthly, they were terrible. 

She that evening had an interview with her counsel Cheveau 
Legarde, who went over all the points he proposed to urge in her 
defence. She listened to him in silence, but when he concluded, 
she said, ‘‘ My friend, all you can say will be useless. Do not 
appear in court to-morrow. You will destroy yourself, but can- 
not save me.” Then drawing a ring from her finger, she gave it to 
him, saying, ‘* Accept from me this last proof of gratitude ; alas! 
it is all I have left to bestow.” 

She left the prison in the morning calm and composed, and 
appeared before her judges dressed all in white, and with more 
than usual care; her long dark hair, which flowed in ringlets, 
reached her waist. When, after condemnation, she appeared at 
the portal, she made a sign to her friends that she was doomed to 
death ; then stepping lightly into the cart which stood ready to 
convey her to the scaffold, she endeavoured to cheer the spirits of 
her companion Lamarche, the director of the manufacture of 
assignats, who was to share her fate. Passing by the statue of 
Liberty, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Liberty! what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!”’ words which have been long remembered 
and often repeated, not entirely, we may hope, without effect ; and 
if so, Madame Roland will indeed not have died in vain. So 
perfectly tranquil was she, that at the foot of the scaffold she 
demanded writing materials, to record, as she said, the thoughts 
and the new ideas that had entered her mind on the way to her 
execution. They were denied; but had they been granted, we 
should have possessed a curious record of the last thoughts of a 
very noble woman. 

She shrank not from the last appalling ceremonies, and died on 
the 8th of November, 1795, at the age of forty. 

She predicted that her husband would not long survive her, and 
she was right. He was at Rouen when he received the tidings of 
his wife’s death. He at first resolved to go to Paris and deliver 
himself up; but recollecting that his execution would involve the 
confiscation of all his property, and thus deprive his daughter of 
all means of support, he resolved to end his life with his own 
hand. He accordingly went out alone, about two leagues from the 
town on the Paris road, and then turning into a by-path, sat down 
on the side of the ditch, and placing the handle of a sword- 
cane which he carried against the trunk of a tree, he transfixed him- 
self on the blade. He must have expired without a struggle ; for 
wen his body was found, the attitude was unchanged, and his 
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face perfectiy tranquil. His remains were carried into Rouen, 
where they suffered many brutal indignities from the populace. 
Such was the end of Roland, who, if he had possessed the ambi- 
tion of Robespierre, might have risen to the same bad eminence. 
There is much of similarity in the earlier career of these two, and 
the difference of their fate shows forcibly, on the one hand, that 
we may be forced onward to excesses, at one time perhaps 
repugnant to the very thoughts of the perpetrator, unless sup- 
ported by principle ; and, on the other, that he who steadily goes 
forward in the path he believes to be right, may be mistaken, may 
be unfortunate, but is still respected evenin error and misfortune. 
Roland and Robespierre both started in life poor, but advanced 
themselves by successful exertion in their professions, Roland as a 
clerk to the inspector-general of manufactures at Rouen, Robes- 
pierre as an advocate. Each made himself known to the public by 
his writings; Robespierre’s being from the first exclusively political, 
—-Roland’s devoted to the trade and commerce of the country, and 
political only when he himself entered the arena. Both from the 
first joined the party of the Jacobins, and both were distinguished 
among the leaders of that party. But here the resemblance ends. 
The declared political aim of each was, up to this point, the same, 
and, if possible, Robespierre’s declarations of patriotism were 
more warm and apparently disinterested. But Roland meant 
what he said, and at the best Robespierre only believed that he 
meant it. Roland served his country honestly to the last ; and 
Robespierre, the man who had written a volume against capital 
punishments, professing to doubt even if they were lawful in cases 
of murder, yielded to the weak ambition of becoming the head of 
a party, and imbrued his hands in blood. It may be that his enor- 
mities have been exaggerated by those who smarted from their 
effects, but no excuse can palliate his offences against humanity. 
Madame Roland left several works behind her besides her 


determined on making the attempt, and accordingly sent for the 
guides. They did not appear to relish the journey either, but 
consented on the condition of their getting an additional gratuity. 
In summer, the usual mode of proceeding is to leave the port 
about one or two o’clock in the day, and sleeping at a place called 
the Estanza des Ingleses (elevated about ten thousand feet, and the 
highest spot to which horses can be brought), commence the 
ascent of the actual Piton by moonlight, so as to be on the 
top at sunrise. Christoval, our principal guide, wished us to 
wait till twelve o’clock, but it was finally arranged that we 
should leave at ten p.m. For the last two days I had been suffer- 
ing from an old enemy, asthma, aggravated by a heavy cold, and I 
trembled for the result ; but it is not every day ina man’s life that 
he stands at the foot of the Peak of Teneriffe, so I concealed my 
illness both from myself and others as well as I could, and deter- 
mined to ascend at all hazards. 

‘* Having completed our arrangements with the guides, we dis- 
missed them till the appointed hour, and set off to visit the great 
dragon-tree of Oratava, situate at the distance of a mile or two 
from the port. On our way we passed by the fine botanic garden 
established by a Spanish nobleman some years ago, but now left to 
decay. It was well kept during his life-time, but, fearful of its 
being neglected by his own family, he presented it to the govern- 
ment on his death. This act has had a fatal tendency ; for they, 
instead of fostering it, tried to compel his own son to keep it up, but 
having failed in the attempt, they left it to ruin. It is now in the 
hands of a most ignorant Frenchman, who is neither a botanist 
nor a gardener. Some time ago the Prussian government offered 
to pufchase it, in order to naturalise some of the plants of the 
western world before they were brought to Europe; but the 
Spanish, with becoming dignity and pride, chose to let it fall to 
ruin in their own hands, rather than allow it to flourish in an- 
other’s! A garden such as this would be a great acquisition to 





memoirs, but her fame chiefly rests upon her ‘‘ Appeal to Pos- 
terity.”” It was not made in vain, and posterity has done her 
justice. 





ASCENT OF THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE. 


A new book of Travels, recently published,* suggests afresh 
the idea, how useful to science, to literature, and to the general 
diffusion of knowledge, the Royal Yacht Society might be made. 
The author of the book—Mr. Wilde, a Dublin surgeon—being in 
ill health, was easily induced to accompany, as medical attendant, 
Mr. Meiklam, who, also in ill health, set off, in his own yacht, the 
Crusader, of 130 tons, to seek change of air and scene. The title- 
page, as quoted below, will inform our readers of the various 
places visited; and though ‘‘ voyaging’’ in a private vessel, 
‘‘with all the comforts such a mode of transit could command, 
and bending their course wherever climate or curiosity attracted 
them,’’ the travellers suffered no privations, and encountered only 
the most ordinary dangers, the results of their adventures, as 
detailed by Mr. Wilde, are, notwithstanding, full of interest. 
The countries visited have been recently and repeatedly ex- 


amined, and described ; and it would appear, at first sight, as if | 


we had been overdosed with books about them. Still, Mr. Wilde 
has something to add; and his remarks on Egypt, his researches 
on the site of ancient Tyre, and his re-examination of the vexed 
question of the topography of Jerusalem, all mark a man of quick 
observation, research, and of habits of close scientific investi- 
gation. 

We select Mr. Wilde’s account of the ascent of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, as a specimen of his work :— 

‘The answers to our inquiries respecting the ascent of the 
Peak led us to think that, from the advanced state of the season, 
it would be impracticable, or at least attended with much suffering 
and danger ; and all the people here united in endeavouring to 
dissuade us from it. The only encouragement we received was— 
‘Why, it is just possible that you may get up.’ Nevertheless, we 





* Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, and along the Shores of the 
Mediterranean ; including a Visit to Algiers, Egypt, Palestine, Tyre, Rhodes, 
Telmessus, Cyprus, and Greece. With Observations on the present State and 
Prospects of Egypt and Palestine; and on the Climate, Natural History, 
Antiquities, &c. of the Countries visited, By W. R. Wilde, M.R.I. A., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, Member of the Dublin 


Natural History Society, &c. In two Volumes.—Dublin: Curry, jun. and Co, 
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| the English, foremost as they are in the cultivation of every 

minute as well as great and noble scheme by which knowledge can 
| be increased, and man rendered happy in its possession ; to such 
‘it would be a great desideratum, as many plants could be acclima- 
| tised here, and so made hardy enough to bear the English tempe- 
| rature. Surely such a one ought to be here or in Madeira, where 
| the plants of the varied climes of India, Australia, Africa, and 

America could meet a more congenial atmosphere. How many 
| horticultural societies could well afford to pay an intelligent gar- 
| dener in this cheap country, and with a rich reward ! 

“The town of Oratava not only looks deserted, but is really so. 
Many of the houses are perfect palaces, and were originally the 
residence of the aristocracy of the island—the real ‘ blue blood,’ as 
the Spanish nobility were wont to call themselves; but the moss 
is fast creeping over the proud escutcheons that decorate their 
entrances. 

‘‘ This place is beautifully situated, and has a small stream of 
water running through each of the streets like the Lavadas of 
| Madeira. We were directed to the garden where the dragon-tree 
| (Dracena draco) stands; and found it in much better preserva- 
| tion than we could have expected, and still very like Mr. Williams’s 
| representation of it. ‘The species of tree to which this belongs 
has an odd and grotesque appearance: it is characterised by a 
| short, thick, leafless trunk, branching out at top with a number of 
| diminutive arms, not unlike a candelabrum, each crowned with a 

tuft of leaves. The measurement of this specimen is forty-seven 

feet nine inches in circumference above the roots; the trunk is 
| partly hollow, and the opening, which is built up with stones, is 
| thirteen feet in the clear; it must have spread since Humboldt’s 
time, who made the circumference but forty-five feet. The 
branches are propped up with a number of poles, which look like 
so many crutches supporting its old age ; it is, however, going fast 
to decay, and, although it still produces leaves, it has not borne 
flowers or fruit for some years. Two young shoots have sprung 
out of the hollow, and beside it waves one of the finest palms I 
ever saw, which seems to rear its tall majestic form in mockery of 
its tottering neighbour. One feels a degree of veneration on 
standing beside such a patriarch of the vegetable world, which has 
withstood the suns and storms of centuries. It is supposed to be 
one of the oldest trees in existence, and is a fit associate for the 
Cowthorpe oak, the great chestnut of Tamworth, the olives of 
Gethsemane, the plane-tree of Frauenstein, the Castagno di 
Cento Cavalli at Etna, and the still older though ungraceful 
baobabs figured in Macartney’s Embassy. The combined ages of 
a few of those would bring us to the first dawn of life upon our 
planet. 

“‘ Towards evening I became quite excited and restless, between 
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the desire to proceed and the fear of failure. We had provisions 
and water packed for several days, in case of accident ; as, should 
we be caught in the snow, or overtaken by a storm, our only chance 
would have been to remain in some crevice of a rock until it had 
passed over. Our consul kindly sent us a present of wine and 
brandy—that of the town being most wretched stuff. At nine the 
moon rose in the most tempting splendour ; she was then within 
one day of the full. We put on a double suit of everything ; and, 
besides a pair of great-coats and a large cloak, a double blanket 
was provided for each. At ten o’clock p.m. the guides made their 
appearance, with four horses, two of which were provided for us, 
and two to carry the provisions. At half-past ten o’clock every- 
thing was ready, our cigars lighted, and we started. Our cavalcade 
consisted of my friend, Mr. William Meiklam, and myself, on 
horseback, preceded by our principal guide, Christoval, a-foot ; 
then came the two sumpter-horses; and lastly, our two other 
guides, an old man and a boy, who formed our rear-guard; and we 
had also with us a magnificent black spaniel. The night was very 
fine and warm; we set off in high spirits, and commenced our ascent 
almost immediately on leaving the town. We soon began to feel 
the effects of the cold, were obliged to add to our clothing, and the 
men to put on their blankets. Our guide Christoval pleased us 
much; he was one of the finest models of a man I ever beheld, 
and although of Herculean form, he had all the grace of a Spa- 
niard, and a countenance of extreme intelligence. He is not the 
usual guide to the top, but provides horses as far as the Estanza. 
He offered, however, to become our guide to the summit on giving 
him the usual additional allowance of four dollars. We accepted 
his proposal; and I would advise all travellers to do the same, as 
you give him an additional interest to get you to the top, besides 
making him hasten on the horses so as to bring you to the Estanza 
in proper time; for many have gone thus far, and, from useless 
delays, have been obliged to return without accomplishing their 
object. We found him a good guide in every respect. Our older 
guide seemed to suffer much from the cold, and rode the greater 
part of the way on one of the provision-horses. ‘The boy,’ as he 
was termed, was about twenty-five, and quite astonished us; he 
was a light-hearted, good-humoured fellow, of powerful build, 
though low-sized. The greater part of the night he sung a loud 
chant, in the chorus of which the others joined. His indifference 
to the cold was surprising, although his dress was like that worn 
by the Madeiranese in summer ; it consisted of a coarse loose shirt 
and breeches of linen, the latter reaching but half-way down his 
thigh ; from this downward he had no covering of any description 
except shoes ; a hat and vest completed his costume, and although 
he had a blanket he did not use it, but carried it thrown across his 
arm, or on one of the horses. Our small white nags perfectly 
comprehended their business, never once missing the path, though 
to us it was often imperceptible ; they were exceedingly hardy, 
and all we could do would not make them go out of Indian file, or 
from the pace that custom had made their own. 

‘* As soon as we got into the open country, our dog commenced 
beating, and continued the whole night enlivening the solitude by 
his short, quick bark, as he started a goat or a rabbit across our 
path. Ihave so often descanted on the grandeur of moonlight 
scenery, that it would be now going over old ground to touch upon 
it again : but here, by the extreme clearness of its silvery lustre, 
we were enabled to distinguish every trace of vegetation with the 
greatest accuracy. We had already passed the regions of the vine, 
the fern, and the heath, which, with the pine, the arbutus, and the 
broom, form successive belts around the lower parts of the Peak, 
rising one above another perfectly distinct, and with lines between 
of the most accurate demarcation. 

‘‘ After this we entered the vast plains of spartium (the broom), 
where the ground is more rugged, and the path so broken as to 
permit but a very easy walk. The cold increased momentarily as 
we gained the summit of the range of hills that topped the vale of 
Oratava, which lay beneath us, slumbering in the most death-like 
stillness ; the towns, the cottages, and the sea, had a most grand 
and imposing effect. At half-past two o’clock, we stopped to feed 
the men and horses ata place called the ‘ Black Rocks.’ Here we 
remained about half an hour. The thermometer was forty degrees 
Fahr. The men seemed rather inclined to rest, and would have 
delayed had we allowed them, in order to avoid their being at a 
very high elevation at the coldest part of the morning, which is 
just before sunrise. Strange to say, that long before I reached 
this, and when at an elevation of scarce five hundred feet, I found 
my breathing improved; and when two-thirds of the way up, was 
perfectly free from ail trace of asthma or cough, and was the only 
person of the paity, including the guides, who did not suffer from 





the rarity of the atmosphere. We resumed our way at three 
o’clock, fortifying ourselves with a little brandy, a cigar, and, what 
we found still more acceptable, a few cayenne lozenges, which I 
strongly recommend to all persons exposed to extreme cold. 

‘*We now commenced crossing the ‘ pumice-stone plains,’ 
which lie at the foot of the actuai Peak; and here it was that the 
novelty and sublimity of our situation most forcibly impressed us. 
The ‘ pumice-stone plain’ is a term applied to a gradual ascent of 
great extent, and composed of exceedingly small grey lava and 
volcanic ashes, stretching far and wide as distant as the eye can 
reach along the comparatively level surface immediately at the 
base of the Peak. From this rise occasional masses of dark obsi- 
dian, of immense size, and scattered plants of retama (a species of 
broom), the only vegetable that exists in this barren waste. At 
the commencement of the plain it is growing in great strength and 
luxuriance ; it gradually becomes more detached, and at the higher 
extremity it is scattered ‘few and far between’ in stunted bushes. 
There was a peculiar wildness in the hour and the scene, the night 
was truly propitious—not a cloud to be seen throughout the 
intense azure of the starry vault above us—not a breath of air 
stirred around us ; the full moon shone forth with a splendour the 
most dazzling, as she sailed majestically through the broad expanse 
of blue, barely allowing the stars to appear as they twinkled in her 
path ; whilst an occasional plant would now and then start up, as 
if to challenge her borrowed radiance. Before us lay the clear 
and boldly-defined outline of the Peak, frowning in all the gran- 
deur of monarchy, and the great rarity of the atmosphere showed 
every break and unevenness that bounded our horizon; all was 
wrapped in the most solemn stillness ; the deep silence seemed to 
impress each of us, not a little increased by our momentarily 
decreasing temperature, which had now completely silenced our 
melodious muleteers. The tread of the horses made not the 
slightest noise, as we wound our way across that weary plain, 
where for the first time I felt sleep come heavily upon me; indeed, 
I did doze for a few moments, and it was on awaking that I so 
forcibly perceived our loneliness. The three men in their jong 
white cloaks closed the line, stalking along like so many of the 
ancient Guanches, who had come out of their caverns to speed us 
on our way; and the shadows of the great masses of obsidian rose 
like castles, which assumed every fantastic shape the imagination 
could picture. 

‘“* At the end of the plain our horses were forced up a steep and 
rugged ascent for about half an hour, when we arrived at the 
Estanza des Ingleses (‘ the resting-place of the English ’), at half- 
past five o’clock ; and, although so clusely muffled, our sufferings 
from cold were extreme, and our Lands perfectly benumbed. This 
was the highest point where horses can possibly get up, and we 
only wondered they ascended so far. We expected to have found 
some sort of a resting-place here ; but it was only a small inclosure 
made by the fragments of some enormous rocks which nature has 
piled around it, and one of the most dreary spots that can be well 
eonceived. The men set about kindling a fire with some bits of 
retama which they had carried up with them. The mercury in the 
thermometer was thirty-six degrees, and falling rapidly. We had 
now recourse to our blankets, in which we enveloped ourselves, 
and reclined against one of the sloping rocks on the outside of the 
cavern, our faces anxiously turned towards the east to watch the 
scene that tarily opened upon us. In our then almost 
petrified condition, we looked as like as could be to a pair of 
Egyptian mummies laid against the rock. 

‘* Sunrise.—As soon as we had taken our place, we perceived a 
thin, vapoury, rose-coloured tint to stretch along the eastern hori- 
zon; the moon was still full up, but she had thrown the shadow of 
the Peak over where we stood. As we continued to gaze stedfastly 
on this first blush of morning, it every second increased, especi- 
ally towards the centre, extending likewise in length along the 
horizon. This hue soon deepened to a pink, and then followed 
such a glorious halo of colours, in which the flower and the metal 
lent their most dazzling lustre, as to baffle all attempt at descrip- 
tion ; and the hazy undefined light that ushers in the day began to 
chase the moonlight shadows from the plain beneath. At six 
o'clock, the thermometer stood at eighteen degrees, the light in- 
creasing, the cold intense; and the heavens presented a scene such 
as we read of in the arctic regions, being formed by the resplendent 
glories of the Aurora, but with this difference—the most brilliant 
colours gathered here as it were into a focus. Ail the east pre- 
sented a lustrous semicircle, which if you took your eyes off for a 
moment, seemed to increase tenfold. Between the horizon and 
the spot on which we stood floated a confused sea, which we at 
first took for the ruffled bosom of the ocean, but it turned out to 
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be nothing more than a thin white mist. Ata quarter past six the 


‘* The view that awaited us on the summit amply repaid us for 


temperature fell as low as fifteen degrees, and sunrise took place a | all the toils of the ascent. The morning was beautifully clear, and 


minute after; he rose very suddenly, and his whole disc was 
almost immediately clear of the horizon. It was a glorious sight, 
and cheering after all the cold and suffering of the preceding night, 
to see the great centre of light and heat come up to speed us on 
our way. I have often tried to form to myself a comparison of 
sunrise and sunset, and on this occasion have settled the question 
in favour of the former. Our guides reminded us it was time to 
recommence the ascent; and to fortify ourselves on the way, we 
breakfasted. Everything we had carried up with us was frozen—the 
eggs were perfect balls of ice ; we had also brought with us a bottle 
of coffee, which, having contrived to heat, proved the most grate- 
ful of all our refreshments. 

‘* We left the old man to guard the horses, and again set for- 
ward. Large masses of pumice, lava, and scorie contirfue some 
way further up to the small platform of Buona Vista, where there 
is a plant or two of stunted retama; and here the domain of vege- 
tation ends. From this we climbed up a steep ascent, composed 
of detached masses of sharp rock basalt and. obsidian, some loose, 
and others with a coating of scorie ; it reminded me of a magnified 
rough-cast. Our halts, as might be expected, were frequent ; at 
half-past seven o’clock, during one of these stoppages, I found the 
glass had risen to thirty-three degrees. From the moment the 
sun rose the heat began to increase, making us throw off our extra 
garments, and leaving them in the ascent. With a good deal of 
difficulty, we at last reached the base of the cone which crowns the 
summit, the effects of the last eruption. 

‘¢It is much smaller and more perpendicular than Vesuvius ; it 
stands upon a level platform, somewhat broader than its base, and 
rises like the great circular chimney of a glass-house, to the height 
of sixty feet. Here our extreme difficulties commenced ; for the 
fatigue we had already gone through left us but little strength, 
commensurate with the ceaseless efforts which were to be put 
forth, and the exertion the task demanded. The external coating 
is composed of loose stones, lava, pumice, and ashes, in which we 
sunk ancle-deep, and obliged us to rest every few minutes. We 
had each to strike a separate line in our ascent, as the composition 
is so loose that, if once set in motion, large quantities would come 
powdering on the heads of the persons who have the misfortune to 
be beneath. Here and there a few reddish volcanic rocks jut out, 
and afford a resting-place; but there are other whitish-looking 

stones, that seem equally inviting, but which are nevertheless far 
from being hospitably inclined, as a young friend of mine wofully 
experienced. Having sat on one of these ‘sulphur stones’ for a few 
minutes, and feeling it rather hot, he rose up exactly in that con- 
dition which excited the. wrath of Aunt Tabitha against poor 
Humphrey Clinker, a not very agreeable predicament at such an 
elevation, and with so keen a breeze. 

‘‘ We reached the summit at half-past eight o’clock, and my 
first impulse was to crawl to the highest pinnacle upon the wall of 
the crater, on the south-east point, whence it slopes on both sides 
towards the west. This so/fatara, or half-extinguished volcano, 
was more active than usual this morning—large wreaths of smoke 
proceeding from numerous cavities and cracks in the bowl of the 
crater. This was smaller than we expected, not being more than 
a hundred feet in the widest part; shallow, and the edge very 
irregular, of an oval shape, having a margin of dense whitish lava. 
We descended into it, and found the opening from whence the 
smoke issued was near the south-west corner, encased with the 
most beautiful crystals of sulphur. On opening up these with a 
stick, we found them enlarged into little chambers, encrusted with 
the same crystals ; the substance on which they rest being a kind 
of mortar, crumbling in the fingers, but hardening on exposure to 
the air. Some of these crystals are singularly beautiful, of the 
greatest brilliancy of colour, and varying from a deep golden orange 
to the palest straw-colour. The largest of these holes was about 
the size of my two fists; from this, and two or three others similar, 

a loud boiling noise was heard, even when standing on the edge of 

the crater. Large fissures intersect the crater in different direc- 

tions; the crust between them vibrates under the foot, and pro- 
duces a hollow sound. Besides the sulphur encrusting round the 
chinks and holes, large quantities, also crystallised, occur both 
within and outside the crater, formed in little nuclei, imbedded in 

a compact and glistening white substance. The fume or smoke is 

of a dense whitish appearance, and quantities of a watery vapour 

proceed out of the larger holes; but although the sulphureous 
vapour is so much complained of, and that some of our party suf- 


without a cloud—the finest that had occurred since our arrival. The 
whole island of Teneriffe lay in the most vivid manner like a map 
at our feet, with its white towers, its vine-clad valleys, and pine- 
crowned hills. 

‘* Immediately around the Peak, the mountains form a number 
of concentric circles, each rising in successive heights, and having 
itasacentre. It is this appearance that hds not inaptly gained 
for it the simile of a town with its fosses and bastions*. These 
are evidently the walls of former craters, on the ruins of which the 
present has been reared. What a fire must have come from the 
first of these, which inclosed a space of so many leagues! Or, 
again, how grand the illumination that once burst forth from the 
place whereon we stood—a height of nearly 13,000 feet, and 
which it is calculated would serve as a beacon at a distance of 200 
miles at sea on every side! The crater or circle next below us 
— to rise to the height of the Estanza des Ingleses—10,000 
eet. 

‘‘ There are a number of smaller cones scattered irregularly 
over the island ; their red blistered summits glance in the sun like 
so many mole-hills. The largest is towards the west; it rises to 
a great height, and is the most elevated point on the island next to 
the Peak itself. Towards Santa Cruz, the marks of recent volca- 
nic action become less—the stratification more perfect. There is 
less appearance of lava or pumice, and the basalt assumes more of 
the columnar form. We could perfectly distinguish the few 
vessels that lay opposite the port of Oratava, a direct distance of 
thirteen miles, while the ascent is calculated at about thirty. So 
clear was the atmosphere, that our friends at the port could dis- 
tinguish us distinctly with the glass. They had been anxiously 
looking out for us, and hoped, more than expected, our .accom- 
plishing the ascent. The archipelago «* the Canaries seemed as if 
stretched at our feet; Grand Canary was particularly plain, being 
immediately beneath the sun. Palma and Gomera seemed so near 
that you could almost grasp them in your hand ; and, far away in 
the distance, Heiras seemed to miogle with the horizon, Our 
attention was now called to a vast body of clouds that brooded 
over the sea to the east. They were at first perfectly still and 
motioniess, and of that description commonly called wool-packs. 
They then advanced towards the island, passed beneath us, and 
finally rested over the heights of Grand Canary. 

‘¢ Although we had met small detached flakes of snow collected 
in the rocks, and a good deal around the crater, the air felt com- 
fortably warm on our gaining the summit ; presently a light breeze 
coming from the southward made the temperature fall very sud- 
denly, and our guides began to hasten our departure. At twenty 
minutes to ten o’clock, it was aS low as thirty-nine degrees ; so we 
filled our cases and pockets with sulphur and other specimens, and 
at ten we reluctantly began our descent ;—I say reluctantly, for 
those only who have witnessed that glorious prospect can know or 
enter into the feelings that take possession of the beholder stand- 
ing on that spot !—the recollection of what this once was, and 
what the smoke and noise of the different crevices tell you it still 
is; of which who shall say the day it may not again break forth? 
The cause and the origin of those fires take us back to the time 
when all this was one mass of flame, vomiting forth those huge 
masses of rock and obsidian, now scattered for miles around, and 
the overflowing of whose liquid burning now forms the cliffs that 
bound its sea-washed base. But in what age did all this occur? 

‘* By an observation made in the town at ten o'clock, the tem- 
perature was seventy-two degrees. Our descent was rapid in the 
extreme ; on our way we visited the Gueva de Hiebo, or icehouse, 
a cave of great size, the temperature of which is always so low, 
that, although far below the region of perpetual snow, the ice and 
snow that collect in it during the winter remain frozen all the 
summer. About twenty feet from the surface was one vast sheet 
of ice, the exporting of which to the different parts of the island 
forms the pursuit of a particular class of people. ‘The man is let 
down by a rope, and it is a most arduous and dangerous employ- 
ment ; lives are lost yearly, either at the ice-house itself, or having 
been overtaken in a storm in those elevated regions, many have 
perished miserably. We reached our horses at eleven o’clock— 
the temperature thirty-eight degrees. Here we dined, and rested 
an hour ; the wind became very cold, and we were glad to set for- 
ward on our further descent. 





* “ Von Buch looks upon the Peak as a great chimney, or outlet for the 





fered from it, I was able to remain in it fully five minutes. The 
thermometer,when plunged into one of these, rose to 90 degrees. 


vapour, &c. &c., which would otherwise break out through $he sides and other 
parts of the island.” 
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‘© At six o’clock we arrived, thus completing our journey in 
twenty hours; a less time than it has ever been accomplished in 
by European travellers. It is a task in which many have failed, 
tcing always one of considerable labour, and often of much 
danger. For myself, I cannot look upon it as a feat of physical 
strength, but to that power of enthusiastic excitement which can 
carry men over difficulties that would, under other circumstances, 
appear insurmountable. Shortly afterwards the Crusader hove in 
sight, and took us aboard about nine o’clock.”’ 





USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ; 


WITH A FEW HINTS TO MEMBERS OF MUTUAL INSTRUCTION 
SOCIETIES. 


Tae generation of young men who, some ten or fifteen years 
ago, were inspired with an intense desire for ‘‘ useful knowledge,” 
and who entered with eager and passionate earnestness into the 
agitations of the period, is now rapidly giving place to a new 
generation, to whom all these extraordinary events are but as 
matters of history. The youth who, in 1840, numbers himself 
amongst the men, by virtue of being “ of age,’’ cannot be sup- 
posed to recollect, at least with anything like distinctness, what 
was the state of public feeling in 1830. There are youths, indeed, 
who at an early age begin to take an interest in public affairs, 
more especially if their seniors around them set the example: but 
these prematurely grave young gentlemen are rare, and, on the 
whole, it is as little to be desired as expected to see youths ‘ poli- 
tically ’’ inclined before the age of fourteen or fifteen. After that 
period, however, we should certainly expect a young man, if 
possessed of any desire for improvement, to begin to take an 
interest in what is going on in the world around him; for from 
fourteen or fifteen begins the proper period of self-reliance and 
self-instruction. 

All our young men, then, who, in the present year, are from 
fifteen to twenty-one years of age, may be considered as having 
little or no personal experience of the state of public feeling ten 
and eight years ago, and therefore did not receive any of the 
‘* electrical shocks” which stimulated the minds of those who are 
now their seniors. What then? «Has the whole of that mental 
agitation died away, and left no trace of its influence, no evidence 
of its power? Far from it. The new generation, whom the 
census of 1841 will number amongst the men of Britain, are 
reaping the fruits of the ‘‘ useful knowledge ”’ acquired by their 
immediate predecessors ; ‘‘ man dies, but society lives ;” like the 
wider and wider circles which mark where a stone has been thrown 
into the water, the impulse given to the mind of one generation 
acts on another, abated in force, but wider in range. The aggre- 
gate number of readers in Great Britain is far greater than it was 
ten or fifteen years ago. True, there is not such a directness or 
intensity of purpose. The increased number who have acquired 
the habit of reading are not so uneasily desirous of acquiring 
‘useful knowledge ’’ as their predecessors, when first awakened to 
the fact of their ignorance. Many now read merely for amuse- 
ment, and can hardly be persuaded to read anything but what is 
funny, or exciting, or ridiculous. Not a few read only what is 
more or less absurd or pernicious. Still, out of the aggregate 
number, a very large portion—a large minority, if not a majority 
—are desirous of acquiring ‘‘ useful knowledge,”’ and anxiously 
seek, according to their means and opportunities, for whatever 
will elevate their minds, add to their stock of information, and 
increase their capacity for thought. That the increased body of 
readers give encouragement to not a little that is worthless, is too 
true; and that men of ability, and even genius, are to be found, 
who degrade their powers by their application, and, looking merely 
to ‘marketable value,” pander to vicious tastes, is a matter of 





sincere regret. But though, probably, the increase of mere 
readers goes on faster than the increase of true readers—those who 
read for a specific and good purpose—we have no doubt whatever 
that the latter are far more numerous than they were a few years 
ago; and that they pursue their objects with a distinctness and 
steadiness which is not only gratifying as regards themselves, but 
hopeful for the prospects of a future generation. 

One of our reasons for so thinking is drawn from the apparent 
great increase in the number of the private associations of youths, 
to which the general name of Muruat Instruction SociEeTIES 
may be given. There appears to be scarcely a small town in 
Great Britain which has not at least one, and most have several. 
In our former notice of these associations (No. 61) we stated that 
we had no means of giving an account of their number throughout 
the kingdom—neither have we now. Nor have we any data by 
which we can positively draw the conclusion, that their number 
now is greater than it was ten or twelve years ago. Still, we can 
scarcely entertain a doubt that a very large increase has taken 
place. In our former notice, we gave a few of the communica- 
tions which we had received from different quarters, for the 
purpose of letting our readers draw their own conclusions. We 
have now before us a considerable additional number, mostly 
received since the former article appeared ; a few speak of failures, 
others ask for advice, and others again of progress in a tone of 
exultation. As almost all of them, however, are similar in tone 
and character to the communications printed in the previous 
notice, we do not think it would serve any really useful purpose to 
print any more of them, with the exception of one, giving an 
account of a society formed in the village of Gateshead Fell, which 
we think interesting. 

“TI take up my pen,” says the writer, “‘to give you some 
account of a society I took an active part in forming, and of which 
I have been a member upwards of four years. 1 have watched its 
proceedings with the greatest care and anxiety, and even now, 
though I am nearly three hundred miles from the village where it 
is held, I communicate with its members, and often remember the 
happy hours I have spent during its meetings. In 1835, a few of 
my companions and myself, living in a village about two miles 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, called Gateshead Fell, began to feel the 
want of some place of resort—the only place in existence at the 
time being the alehouse—where we could meet together to spend 
an evening. At last it was proposed that we should form ourselves 
into a society, rent a room, and form a library ; and, after several 
meetings to arrange matters, we did as was proposed. We next 
acquainted the rector of the parish with our intention; he imme- 
diately offered to become a subscriber of one guinea, and made us 
a present of books. This put us all right ; we opened our rooms 
a few days after. We were young and poor, and only siz in 
number, but we went heartily to work. Two of us who had sub- 
scribed to a ‘ Youth’s Saving Fund’ advanced a little money, to 
purchase a table, two forms, and some wood for shelving (which 
we put up ourselves) ; another brought a fender and fire-irons; the 
two rooms were new painted and stencilled ; all of us brought as 
many books as we could gather together, with about forty volumes 
from the rector; so we were ‘quite set up.’ The rector called 
at the rooms on the day we opened, and expressed his gratification 
at the manner in which we had conducted the business. We issued 
acircular, announcing that a society had been formed; but we got 
few to support us. Shortly after we commenced, the rector pro- 
posed that we might have the use of the school-room, which would 
save us rent and firing ; we at once embraced this offer, and since 
that time the meetings have been held there. The members have 
gradually increased, and the library at present contains upwards 
of three hundred volumes; classes have been formed, and lectures 
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delivered. We never succeeded so well with the classes, except 
the one for debates. A manuscript Magazine has been esta~ 
blished, called ‘the Tyro,’ which is supported by articles from 
members both at home and abroad. ° 

‘¢ We have had many obstacles to contend with, being all young 
men, for the elderly part of the community would not co-operate 
with us; and, moreover, set up an ‘ opposition,’ in the shape of 
another society of the same kind, which permitted political discus- 
sion, while the old society prohibited ‘party politics and con- 
troversial divinity.’ The old society, I am happy to say, is the 
most flourishing; its anniversary is held every Christmas day, 
when tea is provided for the members and their friends; and 
perhaps a more pleasing company seldom meet together. The 
rector takes the chair, and a few of the members address the 
company at intervals ; the choir from the church generally attend, 
and adds to the pleasure of the company. 

“ J have said so much to show, that similar institutions can be 
formed by a few young men in ordinary circumstances. The 
neighbourhood in which the above society exists is inhabited 
chiefly by ‘ pitmen,’ who are in general an ignorant class of men, 
‘yut I am happy to say that intelligence is fast beating ignorance 
from, their minds, and occupying its place, 

“R. W. Heruerincton, Secretary.” 


The encouragement given by the rector of Gateshead Fell, the 
Rev. Mr. Atkinson, to the proceedings of these young men, is 
exceedingly creditable to him: and we think we may take the 
account given in this communication as a specimen of the in- 
fluences at work throughout the kingdom. Some of these 
associations may flourish for a time, and then fade, leaving no 
apparent trace of their existence; others may fail for want of 
hearty co-operation, or even be split up by feuds and “oppo- 
sition ;”? while a few may be productive of positive injury, from 
improper or injudicious management. Still, here is a racr that 
the rising generation of young men are, even more than their 
predecessors, anxious for self-improvement, for mutual instruc- 
tion, and for acquiring habits of thinking ; and that, in pursuit of 
their objects, they are learning the power of self-reliance and of 
voluntary co-operation. To what uses, good or bad, may this 
knowledge not be put! 

Addressing ourselves to members of such associations, and to 
intelligent young men generally, we may be permitted to ask— 
What is useful knowledge? Does it sound like a very common 
truism, to say that useful knowledge is wholly a re/ative term, 
varying with the characters and conditions of individuals? Obvi- 
ous, however, as it may be, we fear that most young men, in their 
acquisitive desire for information, overlook it. It is exceedingly 
useful to be familiar with the machinery of the steam-engine. It 
is exceedingly useful to know Greek and Latin, French and 
German. It is exceedingly useful to be acquainted with algebra. 
It is useful to know more or less of chemistry; it is even useful 
to know something about the history of alchemy. It would be 
useful to a professor of Sanscrit if he knew how to make a pudding ; 
a knowledge of Greek might be useful to a working engineer ; but 
we think it far more useful for the Sanscrit professor to know 
Greek in preference to pudding-making ; and the working engineer 
may well be excused for studying mathematics in preference to 
languages. ‘* A time for everything, and everything in its place,’’ 
is a good household maxim; and it is just as good a maxim in 
education, that necessary knowledge should precede the agreeable 
or the ornamental. 

The great mistake, then, which young men too often commit is, 
not the acquiring of useless knowledge—for we would not call any 


time on matters or questions having no reference to their profes- 
sions, their stations in life, and without relation to their time and 
their opportunities. We quite eschew the cant about “ a little 
knowledge”’ being ‘‘a dangerous thing”’—for the quotation is 
often used in a sense in which Pope never meant it. Mere smat- 
terers are, of course, more likely to be conceited than those who 
have a profounder knowledge: but it is mo¢ the ‘smattering ” 
that makes them conceited, for the conceit lies in the mind of the 
individual, and if he were not conceited about his ‘‘ smattering,” 
he would be conceited about something else. The learning of the 
greatest scholar must be “ little’? compared with what is still to 
be known; and, however small may be the portion of knowledge 
which a person in humble circumstances is able to acquire, that 
“ little ’’ can only be “ dangerous ’’ to those who selfishly wish him 
to know less. 

But though a ‘“ superficial’’ knowledge is far better than no 
knowledge at all, it is good for even the humblest to be well 
acquainted with some branch or branches, and these should relate 
more or less to the particular profession by which subsistence is 
earned. There is perhaps no profession to which a universal 
knowledge is more valuable than that of the law; a lawyer may 
have to undertake cases bringing him in contact with “all ranks 
and conditions of men ’’—may have to argue on the merits of a 
mechanical invention, discuss the virtues of a horse, or manage 
the nicest degrees of scientific evidence in application to the 
detection of crime. Yet we are generally disposed to forgive a 
barrister for general ignorance, if he is a profound lawyer. And 
so of all other professions. 

Let young men, then, in forming themselves into Mutual 
Instruction societies, weigh their capabilities, their time, and their 
prospects. If the club is composed of individuals mostly in the 
mercantile profession, the questions discussed should be of a 
diversified nature; they should seek to get acquainted with the 
constitutional history of their country, with the “machinery of 
government,’’ and the characters of the great men who have 
influenced the national destinies. ‘They should also familiarise 
themselves with questions relating to the national literature, the 
characters of our historians and poets, the progress of science, 
and the prospects of the human race. Should the majority of the 
club belong to businesses connected with manufactures and trades, 
there certeinly should be a sprinkling of technical questions. But 
let the form of the questions be well considered before they are 
given out for discussion; for not a few of those discussed in 
Mutual Instruction Societies have no higher character than the 
notable one—‘‘ Where was Moses when the candle went out?” 
and their discussion frequently leaves the disputants in much the 
same situation in which the question supposes Moses to be left 
—namely, in the dark. 

Above all, let the members of Mutual Instruction Societies be 
in earnest, and they will not only benefit themselves, but escape 
the “ besetting sin’’ of debating societies, that of the members 
striving to be orators—i. e. babblers. Not a few juveniles fancy 
that, because they can rhyme, therefore they are poets; and nota 
few fancy that, because they can stand “ on their legs,” and pour 
out a number of phrases, therefore they are orators. Poetry and 
oratory are only produced by geniuses, and every Mutual Instruc- 
tion Society cannot number a genius in its ranks. Let them be 
content with what they can do—that is, enable themselves to 
appreciate poetry and oratory, without striving to produce it ; or, 
like the frog in the fable, to do what is beyond them. 

A selection of exercises and questions for discussion, on the 
whole very good, is appended to Mr. Timothy Claxton’s ‘‘ Hints 
to Mechanics,’’ to which we refer those who wish to have a list of 





knowledge useless, unless it were pernicious—but wasting their 


topics worth discussion. 
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THE IMPALED BUTTERFLY. 


*Ho!” said a butterfly, “‘ here am I 
Up in the air, who used to lie 
Flat on the ground, for the passers by 
To treat with utter neglect ! 
None will suspect that I am the same, 
With a bright new coat, and a different name : 
The piece of nothingness whence I came 
In me they ’Il never detect, 


“That horrible night of the chrysalis, 
That brought me at length to a day like this, 
In the form of beauty—a state of bliss, 
Was little enough to give 
For freedom to range from bower to bower 
To flirt with the buds and flatter the flower, 
And shine in the sunbeams hour by hour, 
The envy of all that live. 


** This is a world of curious things, 
Where those whocraw] and those who have wings 
Are rank’d in the classes of beggars and kings. 
No matter how much the worth 
May be on the side of those who creep, 
Where tne vain, the light, and the bold, will swe: p 
Others from notice, and proudly keep 
Uppermost on the earth ! 


‘* Many a one that has lonthed the sight 
Of the piteous worm, will take delight 
In welcoming me, as{ look so bright 
In my new and beautiful dress, 
But some I shall pass with a scornful glance, 
Some with elegant nonchalance, 
And others will woo me till I advance 
To give them a slight caress.” 


**Ha!” said the pin, ** you are just the one 
Through which I'm commission'd at once to run 
From back to breast, till, your fluttering done, 
Your form may be fairly shown. 
And when my point shall have reached your heart, 
*T will be like a balm to the wounded part, 
To think how you will be copied by art, 
And your beauty will all be known! ” 
From a volume of American Poetry. 





NEW ZEALAND CONVEYANCING. 

Many of our readers will doubtless have been informed, throvgh 
the medium of the newspapers, of the safe arrival of the Tory, the 
first vessel sent out by the New Zealand Land Company, at Queen 
Charlotte Sound, on the southern side of Cook’s Straits, on the 
17th of August last, being the 97th day from leaving Plymouth ; 
but as others, who may take an interest in the success of the ad- 
venturers, may still be ignorant of their safe arrival at their port of 
destination, we have thought it well to record the fact in our 
columns. An abridgment of the despatch sent home by Colonel 
Wakefield, the chief of the expedition, has been published. It is 
dated the 1st of September, and in it he speaks in very sanguine 
terms of the prospect of future success. The party was received 
in the most friendly manner by the natives..and the aspect of the 
country was very encouraging. They found a party of English, 
who had established a whaling station for the purpose of boiling 
down blubber, &c., on an extended scale, at a place called Tea- 
waiti, situated on the island of Alapawa, in one of the coves of the 
sound, and several other parties are settled on various parts of the 
coast. 

It seems doubtful whether one circumstance mentioned by 
Colonel Wakefield may ultimately tend to embarrass or facilitate 





the schemes of the settlers. It appears that the rights of property 
in land are exceedingly undefined in the southern island, and the 
southern parts of the northernisland; the chiefs who were resi- 
dent at Queen Charlotte Sound stated that they had no power to 
dispose of the lands, but they were perfectly willing that the En- 
glish should settle on their shores, and welcomed them with glad- 
ness. Colonel Wakefield states his conviction that there would be 
little difficulty in obtaining land on either side of the straits, with- 
out paying any consideration for it; but such a mode of possession 
must always want that security which attends a recognised pur- 
chase, such as is always made with legal formality in the northern 
part of the island, which is more densely peopled, and where the 
boundaries of property are well ascertained and defined. In a 
work recently published by Mr. Polack *, a gentleman whose name 
is well known in connexion with New Zealand, from a former 
work on that country, a very curious account is given of the cere- 
monials observed on occasion of himself making a purchase at the 
Bay of Islands, which shows that the nature of property is perfectly 
understood by the inhabitants ; and such being the case, we fear 
that any unauthorised intrusion, although long unquestioned and 
apparently acquiesced in, might eventually lead to discord, or at 
least afford a pretext for dispute. 

The following is Mr. Polack’s description of conveyancing, as 
practised in New Zealand. 


‘Land once purchased by a European, agreeably to the native 
laws, is tapued to him, that is, it cannot revert again to the owners 
or their posterity without repurchase. The chief of a tribe is 
allowed to have the responsibility of the sale, but he does not 
assent to the payment, if any of his dependants, yet proprietors 
of the soil, should be averse to his share. 

‘* The chiefs, accompanied by a motley group of followers, re- 
tainers, and part-proprietors, assemble at the house of the Euro- 
pean to discuss the subject. The principal chief generally perches 
himself on a chair, covered with his blanket, and rarely joins in the 
conversation ; but the venerable seniors give way to a flood of 
eloquence, that the price may be enhanced. A sketch of the land 
is generally made by one of the company, which lies on the table 
as a reference for the boundary. 

“ The purchase-money, or goods offered by a European for land, 
is rarely accepted at the first offer. The natives cautiously retire 
to their village, the subject is canvassed in all its bearings ; the 
wants of one chief require a certain supply of a desired article not 
stated in the proposed payment, another changes his promised 
portion with that of a third person, and after the debate, occupy- 
ing continual attention for two or three days, and even weeks, the 
natives again call on the European; the chief spokesman states 
what his people and himself require; if the intended purchaser 
hesitates at giving the additions named in the new proposal, the 
chief desires him to recollect the advantages that will accrue to 
him. On purchasing a small estate near the river Waitangi, the 
chief Kamura bade us remember that the land descended to the 
children of the purchaser, ending with the ejaculation ‘ ha tini 
vaw4,’ which when long aspirated, as in this instance, signifies, 
for evermore. ‘ Remember,’ he added, ‘this land has been re- 
ceived by us from our forefathers, and do not think that a trivial 
payment will satisfy us. Look at the stream before you’ (which 
the flood-tide was entering, into a number of small creeks and 
inlets) ‘ it enters into numberless inlets, refreshing the mangroves 
in its vicinity + ; now remember in a similar manner must my peo- 
ple be refreshed by the payment you shall give them. Can you 
compare the articles you.offer, or even those we demand, which 
must eventually perish, with the broad land before you, which 
can never decrease, but will survive beyond the lives of your latest 
posterity? What will become of your blankets? they must rot 





* Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders ; with Notes corroborative of 
their Habits, Usages, &c., and Remarks to Intending Emigrants, with numerous 
cuts drawn on wood. By J. S. Polack, Esq. Author of “ Travelsand Ad- 
ventures in New Zealand between the years 1831 and 1837.” 2 vols.8vo. Lon- 
don, 1840, Madden and Co., Hatchard and son. 

+ The mangrove tree (manawa) grows in the mud-banks that are covered 
with sea-water during half the twenty-four hours. They only flourish at the 
sea-side ; some may be seen eight and ten feet under water with luxuriant 
branches, 
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and be as nothing. Your muskets will become sick (mati, or dead) ; 
your tomahawks will become worn to the handle, or lost ; is it not 
so? speak, white man, and say that my words and your heart 
agree. Another chief, named Arripiro, also confirmed the sen- 
timents of his liege, adding, ‘ What comparison can you make 
between the money of the white man (na pakahé), and the lands 
of the natives (na tanyata maori)? Your money, like the hard 
water (haupapa, or snow) on the mountains of the south, will dis- 
solve, in the purchase of such articles as we may require; your 
moni kora (gold money) will be exchanged for blankets (nd pran- 
kiti) and muskets (na poo); your moni éorra (dollar or silver 
money) will be smoked away in tobacco (tupakka), or wasted in 
powder; is not alsoiron brittle? then be a generous man (¢an- 
gata hoa) and make your payment a good one for us.’ This 
stickler for the rights of man had not ceased his harangue, when, 
apprehensive of its probable prolixity, two of the lady proprietresses 
addressed us in a similar strain directed to the same object. ‘I 
have no garment to make myself respectable of a Sunday,’ said 
Khora, the lady love (wife we must add) of Reti, a chief also in- 
terested in the purchase: Runji-apiti, sister to the chief, also 
added in her shrill voice a.confirmation of the plaintive fact, and 
that the payment should comprise an article of a similar nature 
for herself. The argument was concluded by Kamura, who spoke 
for his tribe. ‘ This tree,’ he observed, pointing to one of the 
numerous peach-trees that fronted our residence at Parramatta ; 
look at it: should a single branch fall, does not another supply its 
place? if you dié, the land you purchase will yet belong to your 
children, but what will fall to my children’ (na tamariki neku), 
pointing to his tribe, ‘when your payments have ceased to be ser- 
viceable?’ The payment was then arranged, and the several 
articles taken from the store, and laid in the centre of the circle, 
which the chiefs, females, and tribe, had made. Kamura, as head 
proprietor, distributed to each chief such articles as he knew they 
required, and in quantity according to the interest they personally 
possessed in the property, reserving a very minor portion to him- 
self. The title-deed was then read, describing with minute care 
the several boundary-lines, which on being named, was assentingly 
nodded to by the chiefs most interested in the part described. The 
deed was then presented to Kamura, in presence of several native 
chiefs, as witnesses on the part of the late owners, and some 
Europeans performing a similar service on our part. Kamura 
then drew his moko, or representation of a portion of the tattooing 
on his face, as his signature, which was followed by the other reci- 
pients of the purchase doing the same. Congratulation passed on 
both sides, the chief Kamura declaring that we had become in- 
corporated in his tribe, as an actual possessor of territory in the 
same district as themselves.. The slaves were also well pleased, 
us a moiety of the articles also fell to their share. On the title- 
deed being signed, as also by the European witnesses, the meeting 
separated, the natives taking to their canoes, well-pleased with the 
transaction of the day. 

“ Gifts of land from the natives to Europeans are not valid, nor 
are the promises of a chief toa European who obtains land in con- 
sequence of his cohabiting with the daughter or female relative to 
the chief. Such titles have been insisted on, after the European 
has left the country ; in the mean time, the lands have been regu- 
larly purchased by another resident in the legal manner; the 
titular claim of the former is consequently out of the question, 
leaving no doubt as to the rightful owner. 

‘* Among the circumstances that entitle a native to become a 
claimant of land, unpurchased by a European, the following may 
be mentioned :— 

‘« For having practised fishing for a length of time on the shores 
of a place, and sleeping there for the night. 

“For having been in the habit of cutting bulrushes (raupo) in 
the marshes (if any) for covering houses. 

“* For having experienced a serious accident on the place, such 
as making an incision in the arm or leg in cutting fire-wood. 

‘For planting and reaping while the land was uncultivated, 
without let or hindrance, while in the native possession. 

‘For a relative having been buried on the place. 

‘‘ For having fought in an engagement on the territory. 

“ For dancing a war-dance on the land previous to, during, and 
after a battle, and even from circumstances yet more trivial. 

‘* The lands of the New Zealanders in the northern parts of the 
North Island are not to be purchased for mere trifles ; similar pro- 
perty will be found fully as expensive as in England. The com- 
petition of numerous colonists has greatly raised the price, from 


RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.—No. V. 
By Joun D. Gopman,. 


Tuose who have only lived in forest countries, where vast tracts 
are shaded by a dense growth of oak, ash, chestnut, hickory, and 
other trees of deciduous foliage, which present the most pleasing 
varieties of verdure and freshness, can have but little idea of the 
effect produced on the feelings by aged forests of pine, composed 
in great degree of a single species, whose towering summits are 
crowded with one dark green canopy, which successive seasons 
find unchanged, and nothing but death causes to vary. Their ro- 
bust and gigantic trunks rise a hundred or more feet high, in purely 
proportioned columns, before the limbs begin to diverge ; and their 
tops, densely clothed with long bristling foliage, intermingle so 
closely as to allow of but slight entrance tothe sun. Hence the 
undergrowth of such forests is comparatively slight and thin, since 
none but shrubs and plants that love the shade can flourish under 
this perpetual exclusion of the animating and invigorating rays of 
the great exciter of the vegetable world. Through such forests 
and by the merest footpaths in great part, it was my lot to pass 
many miles almost every day; and had I not endeavoured to de- 
rive some amusement and instruction from the study of the forest 
itself, my time would have been as fatiguing to me as it was cer- 
tainly quiet and solemn. But wherever Nature is, and under 
whatever form she may present herself, enough is always proffered 
to fix attention and produce pleasure, if we will condescend to 
observe with carefulness. I soon found that even a pine forest 
was far from being devoid of interest, and shall endeavour to prove 
this by stating the result of various observations made during the 
time I lived in this situation. 

The common pitch, or, as it is generally called, Norway. pine, 
grows from a seed which is matured in vast abundance in the large 
cones peculiar to the pines. This seedis of a rather triangular 
shape, thick and heavy at the part by which it grows from the cone, 
and terminating in a broad membranous fan or sail, which, when 
the seeds are shaken out by the wind, enables them to sail ob- 
liquely through the air to great distances. Should an old corn-field, 
or other piece of ground, be thrown out of cultivation for more 
than one season, it is sown with the pine seeds by the winds, and 
the young pines shoot up as closely and compactly as hemp. They 
continue to grow in this manner until they become twelve or fif- 
teen feet high, until their roots begin to encroach on each other, 
or until the stoutest and best-rooted begin to overtop, so as 
entirely to shade the smaller. These gradually begin to fail, and 
finally dry up and perish ; and a similar process is continued until 
the best trees acquire room enough to grow without impediment. 
Even when the young pines have attained to thirty or forty feet in 
height, and are as thick as a man’s thigh, they stand so closely 
together, that their lower branches, which are all dry and dead, are 
intermingled sufficiently to prevent any one from passing between 
the trees without first breaking these obstructions away. I have 
seen such a wood as that just mentioned covering an old corn-field, 
whose ridges were still distinctly to be traced, and which an old 
resident informed me he had seen growing in corn. Ina part of 
this wood, which was not far from my dwelling, I had adelightful 
retreat, that served me as a private study, or closet, though enjoy- 
ing all the advantages of the open air. Aroad that had once 
passed through the field, and was of course more compacted than 
any other part, had denied access to the pine seeds for a certain 
distance, while on each side of it they grew with their usual density. 
The ground was covered withthe soft layer or carpet of dried pine- 
leaves, which gradually and imperceptibly fall throughout the year, 
making a most pleasant surface to tread on, and rendering the 
step perfectly noiseless. By beating off with a stick all the dried 
branches that projected towards the vacant space, I formed a sort 
of chamber, fifteen or twenty feet long, which above was canopied 
by the densely-mingled branches of the adjacent trees, which al- 
together excluded or scattered the rays of the sun, and onall sides 
was so shut in by the trunks of the young trees as to prevent all 
observation. Hither, during the hot season, I was accustomed to 
retire, for the purpose of reading or meditation ; and within this 
deeper solitude, where all was solitary, very many of the subse- 
quent movements of my life were suggested or devised. 

From all I could observe, and all the inquiries I could get an- 
swered, it appeared that this rapidly-growing tree does not attain 
its full growth until it is eighty or ninety years old—nor does its 
time of full health and vigour much exceed a hundred. Before this 
time it is liable to the attacks of insects ; but these are of a kind 





100 to 1000 per cent. to what the same lands might have been 
purchased within a few years back.” 


that bore the tender spring shoots to deposit their eggs therein, 
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and their larvee appear to live principally on the sap, which is very 
abundant, so that the tree is but slightly injured. But after the 
pine has attained its acme, it is attacked by an insect which depo- 
sits its egg in the body of the tree, and the larva devours its way 
through the solid substance of the timber; so that, after a pine 
has been for one or two seasons subjected to these depredators, it 
will be fairly riddled, and if cnt downis unfit for any other pur- 
pose than burning. Indeed, if delayed too long, it is poorly fit 
for firewood, so thoroughly do these insects destroy its substance. 
At the same time that one set of insects is engaged in destroying 
the body, myriads of others are at work under the bark, destroying 
the sap vessels, and the foliage wears a more and more pale and 
sickly appearance as the tree declines in vigour. If not cut down, 
it eventually dies, becomes leafless, stripped of its bark, and, as 
the decay advances, all the smaller branches are broken off, and it 
stands with its naked trunk and a few ragged limbs, as if bidding 
defiance to the tempest which howls around its head. Under fa- 
vourable circumstances, a large trunk will stand in this condition 
for nearly a century, so extensive and powerfu! are its roots, so 
firm and stubborn the original knitting of its giant frame. At 
length some storm, more furious than all its predecessors, wrenches 
those ponderous roots from the soil, and hurls the helpless carcass 
to the earth, crushing all before it in its fall. Without the aid of 
fire, or some peculiarity of situation favourable to rapid decom- 
position, full another hundred years will be requisite to reduce it 
to its element, and obliterate the traces of its existence. Indeed, 
long after the lapse of more than that period, we find the heart of 
the pitch-pine still preserving its original form, and from being 





thoroughly imbued with turpentine, become utterly indestructible | 


except by fire. 

If the proprietor attend to the warnings afforded by the wood- 
pecker, he may always cut his pines in time to prevent them from 
being injured by insects. The woodpeckers run up and around 
the trunks, tapping from time to time with their powerful bills. 
The bird knows at once by the sound whether there be insects 
below or not. If the tree is sound, the woodpecker forsak+s it 
for another ; should he begin to break into the bark, it is to catch 
the worm, and such trees are at once to be marked for the axe. 
In felling such pines, I found the woodmen always anxious to 
avoid letting them strike against neighbouring sound trees, as they 
said that the insects more readily attacked an injured tree than 
one whose bark was unbroken. The observation is most probably 
correct ; at least the experience of country folks in such matters 
is rarely wrong, though they sometimes give very odd reasons for 
the processes they adopt. 

A full-grown pine-forest is at all times a grand and majestic ob- 
ject to one accustomed to moving through it. Those vast and 
towering columns, sustaining a waving crown of deepest verdure ; 
those robust and rugged limbs standing forth at a vast height over- 
head, loaded with the cones of various seasons; and the diminu- 
tiveness of all surrounding objects compared with these gigantic 
children of nature,—cannot but inspire ideas of seriousness, and 
even of melancholy. But how awful and even tremendous does such 
a situation become, when we hear the first wailings of the gathering 
storm, as it stoops upon the lofty summits of the pine, and soon 
increases to a deep hoarse roaring, as the boughs begin to wave 
in the blast, and the whole tree is forced to sway before its power ! 

In a short time the fury of the wind is at its height, the loftiest 
trees bend suddenly before it, and scarce regain their upright po- 
sition ere they are again obliged to cower beneath its violence. 
Then the tempest literally howls, and amid the tremendous reverbe- 
rations of thunder, and the blazing glare of the lightning, the 
unfortunate wanderer hears around him the crash of numerous 
trees hurled down by the storm, and knows not but the next may 
be precipitated upon him. More than once have I witnessed all 
the grandeur, dread, and desolation of such a scene, and have al- 
ways found safety either by seeking as quickly as possible a spot 
where there were none but young trees, or, if on the main road, 
choosing the most open and exposed situation, out of the reach of 
the large trees. There, seated on my horse, who seemed to un- 
derstand the propriety of such patience, I would quietly remain, 
however thoroughly drenched, until the fury of the wind was 
completely over. ‘To say nothing of the danger from falling trees, 
the peril of being struck by the lightning, which so frequently 
shivers the loftiest of them, is so great as to render any attempt 
to advance, at such time, highly imprudent. 

Like the ox among animals, the pine-tree may be looked upon 
as one of the most universally useful of the sons of the forest. 
For ali sorts of building, for firewood, tar, turpentine, rosin, lamp- 
black, and a vast variety of other useful products, this tree is in- 





valuable toman. Nor is it a pleasing contemplation, to one who 
knows its usefulness, to observe to how vast an amount it is an- 
nually destroyed in America, beyond the proportion that nature 
can possibly supply. However, we are not disposed to believe 
that this evil will ever be productive of very great injury, especially 
as coal fuel is becoming annually more extensively used. Never- 
theless, were I the owner of a pine-forest, I should exercise a con- 
siderable degree of carein the selection of the wood for the axe. 
Among the enemies with which the farmers of a poor or light soil 
have to contend, I know of none so truly formidable and injurious 
as the crows, whose numbers, cunning, and audacity can scarcely 
be appreciated, except by those who have had long-continued and 
numerous opportunities of observation. Possessed of the most 
acute sense, and endowed by nature with a considerable share of 
reasoning power, these birds bid defiance to almost all the con- 
trivances resorted to for their destruction ; and when their numbers 
have accumulated to vast multitudes, which annually occurs, it is 
scarcely possible to estimate the destruction they are capable of 
effecting. Placed in a situation where every object was subjected 
to close observation, as a source of amusement, it is not surprising 
that my attention should be drawn to so conspicuous an object as 
the crow; and having once commenced remarking the peculiari- 
ties of this bird, I continued to bestow attention upon it during 
many years, in whatever situation it was met with. The thickly- 
wooded and well-watered parts of the state of Maryland, as 
affording them a great abundance of food, and almost entire 
security during their breeding season, are especially infested by 
these troublesome creatures ; so that at some times of the year 
they are collected in numbers which would appear incredible to 
any one unaccustomed to witness their accumulations. 
Individually, the common crow (corvus corona) may be com- 
pared in character with the brown or Norway rat, being, like that 
quadruped, addicted to all sorts of mischief, destroying the lives 
of any small creatures that may fall in its way, plundering with 
audacity wherever anything is exposed to its rapaciousness, and 
triumphing, by its cunning, over the usual artifices employed for 
the destruction of ordinary noxious animals. Where food is at 
any time scarce, or the opportunity for such marauding inviting, 
there is scarcely a young animal about the farm-yards safe from 
the attacks of the crow. Young chickens, ducks, goslings, and 
even little pigs when quite young and feeble, are carried off by 
them. They are not less eager to discover the nests of dumestic 
fowls, and will sit very quietly in sight, at a convenient distance, 
until the hen leaves the nest, and then fly down and suck her eggs 
at leisure. But none of their tricks excited in me a greater inter- 
est than the observation of their attempts to rob a hen of her 
chicks. The crow, alighting at a little distance from the hen, 
would advance in an apparently careless way towards the brood, 
when the vigilant parent would bristle up her feathers, and rush at 
the black rogue to drive him off. After several such approaches, 
the hen would become very angry, and would chase the crow to a 
greater distance from the brood. This is the very object the 
robber has in view; for as longas the parent keeps near her 
young, the crow has very slight chance of success ; but as soon as 
he can induce her to follow him to a little distance from the brood, 
he takes advantage of his wings, and before she can regain her 
place, has flown over her, and seized one of her chickens. When 
the cock is present, there is still less danger from such an attack ; 
for chanticleer shows all his vigilance and gallantry in protecting 
his tender offspring, though it frequently happens that the number 
of hens with broods renders it impossible for him to extend his 
care to all. When the crow tries to carry off a gosling from the 
mother, it requires more daring and skill, and is far less frequently 
successful, than in the former instance. If the gander be in 
company, which he almost uniformly is, the crow has his labour 
in vain. Notwithstanding the advantages of flight and superior 
cunning, the honest vigilance and determined bravery of the former 
are too much for him. His attempts to approach, however cau- 
tiously conducted, are promptly met, and all his tricks rendered 
unavailing, by the fierce movements of the gander, whose powerful 
blows the crow seems to be well aware might effectually disable 
him. The first time I witnessed such a scene, I was at the side 
of acreek, and saw on the opposite shore a goose with her gos- 
lings beset by acrow: from the apparent alarm of the mother and 
brood, it seemed to me they must be in great danger, and I called 
to the owner of the place, who happened to be in sight, to inform 
him of their situation. Instead of going to their relief, he shouted 
back to me, to ask if the gander was not there too; end as soon 
as he was answered in the affirmative, he bid me be under no 
uneasiness, as the crow would find his match. Nothing could 
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exceed the cool impudence and pertinacity of the crow, who, 
perfectly regardless of my shouting, continued to worry the poor 
gander for an hour, by his efforts to obtain a nice gosling for his 
next meal. At length, convinced of the fruitlessness of his efforts, 
he flew off to seek some more easily procurable food. Several 
crows sometimes unite to plunder the goose of her young, and are 
then generally successful, because they are able to distract the 
attention of the parents, and lure them farther from their young. 
In the summer, the crows disperse in pairs for the purpose of 
raising their young ; and then they select lofty trees in the remotest 
parts of the forest, upon which, with dry sticks and twigs, they 
build a large strong nest, and line it with softer materials. They 
lay four or five eggs, and when they are hatched, feed, attend, and 
watch over their young with the most zealous devotion. Should any 
one by chance pass near the nest while the eggs are still unhatched 
or the brood are very young, the parents keep close, and neither 
by the slightest movement or noise betray their presence. But 
if the young are fledged, and beginning to take their first lessons 
in flying, the approach of a man, especially if armed with a gun, 
calls forth all their cunning and solicitude. The young are imme- 
diately placed in the securest place at hand, where the foliage is 
thickest, and remain perfectly motionless and quiet. Not so the 
alarmed parents, both of which fly nearer and nearer to the hunter, 
uttering the most discordant screams, with an occasional peculiar 
note, which seems intended to direct or warn their young. So close 
do they approach, and so clamorous are they as the hunter endea- 
yours to get a good view of them onthe tree, that he is almost 
uniformly persuaded the young crows are also concealed there ; 
but he does not perceive, as he is cautiously trying to get within 
gunshot, that they are moving from tree to tree, and at each re- 
move are farther and farther from the place where the young are 
hid. After continuing this trick until it is impossible that the 
hunter can retain any idea of the situation of the young ones, the 
parents cease their distressing outcries, fly quietly to the most 
convenient lofty tree, and calmly watch the movements of their 
disturber. Now and then they utter a loud quick cry, which seems 
intended to bid their offspring lie close and keep quiet; and it is 
very generally the case that they escape all danger by their obedience. 
An experienced crow-killer watches eagerly for the tree where the 


did no injury to the field ; they pulled up a small quantity in dif- 
ferent parts of the planting to satisfy themselves it was all alike ; 
upon becoming convinced of which, they quietly left it for some less 
carefully managed grounds, where pains had not been taken to 
make all the corn so nauseous and bitter. 

It rarely happens that any of the works of Nature are wholly 
productive of evil; and even the crows, troublesome as they are, 
contribute in a small degree to the good of the district they fre- 
quent. Thus, though they destroy eggs and young poultry, 
plunder the corn-fields, and carry off whatever may serve for food, 
they also rid the surface of the earth of a considerable quantity 
of carrion, and a vast multitude of insects and their destructive 
larvee. The crows are very usefully employed when they alight 
upon newly-ploughed fields, and pick up great numbers of those 
large and long-lived worms which are so destructive to the roots 
of all growing vegetables ; and they are scarcely less so when they 
follow the seine-haulers along the shores, and pick up the small 
fishes, which would otherwise be left to putrefy and load the air 
with unpleasant vapours. Nevertheless, they become far more 
numerous in some parts of the country than is at all necessary to 
the good of the inhabitants ; and whoever would devise a method 
of lessening their number suddenly, would certainly be doing a 
service to the community. 





THE FUNERAL OF A MOTH. 
A CHILD’S VISION. 

A Litt Le child had been amusing itself at the feet of its mother, 
kicking and rolling about, and playing all sorts of antics, when it 
espied a moth disengage itself from the fibres of the carpet, and 
poise its small wing with a short, wavering flight. The child 
stopped its noisy song, rolled over upon all-fours, and commenced 
a scramble for the poor insect, slapping its clumsy hand upon the 
carpet in the hope of striking it down. It did so at last—the moth 
fell upon its side, quivered slightly, and was still. 

The child would have taken it in his hand, but suddenly there 
was a sound as of innumerable tiny bells tolling, and very low sad 
music. He laid his cheek upon his arm, the bright curls falling 
all about the carpet, and his little feet stretched out, and crossed 





crows first start from ; and if this can be observed, he pays no 
attention to their clamours, or pretence of throwing themselves 
in his way, as he is satisfied they are too vigilant to let him get a 
shot at them; and if he can see the young, he is tolerably sure 
of them all, because of their inability to flv or change place 
readily. 

The time of the year in which the farmers suffer most from them 
is in the spring, before their enormous congregations disperse, and 
when they are rendered voracious by the scantiness of their winter 
fare. Woe betide the corn-field which is not closely watched 
when the young grain begins to shoot above the soil! If not well 
guarded, a host of these marauders will settle upon it at the first 
light of the dawn; and before the sun has risen far above the ho- 
rizon, will have plundered every shoot of the germinating seed, by 
first drawing it skilfully from the moist earth by the young stalk, 
and then swallowing the grain. The negligent or careless planter, 
who does not visit his field before breakfast, finds, on his arrival, 
that he must either replant his corn or relinquish hopes of a crop ; 
and, without the exertion of due vigilance, he may be obliged to 
repeat this process twice or thrice the same season. Where the 
crows go to rob a field in this way, they place one or more senti- 
nels, according to circumstances, in convenient places ; and these 
are exceedingly vigilant, uttering a single warning call, which puts 
the whole to flight the instant there is the least appearance of 


danger or interruption. Having fixed their sentinels, they begin | 


regularly at one part of the field, and pursuing the rows along, 
pulling up each shoot in succession, and biting off the corn at the 
root. The green shoots thus left along the rows, if they had been 
arranged with care, offer a melancholy memorial of the work which 
has been effected by these cunning and destructive plunderers. 
Numerous experiments have been made, where the crows are 
thus injurious, to avert their ravages ; and the method I shall now 
relate, I have seen tried with the most gratifying success. In a 
large tub a portion of tar and grease were mixed, so as to render 
the tar sufficiently thin and soft ; and to this was added a portion 
of slacked lime in powder, and the whole stirred until thoroughly 
incorporated. The seed-corn was then thrown in, and stirred with 
the mixture until each grain received a uniform coating. The corn 
was then dropped in the rills, and covered as usual. This treat- 
ment was found to retard the germination about three days, as the 
mixture greatly cxcludes moisture from the grain. But the crows 


| one over the other, the disarranged tunic revealing liberally his 
| round white limbs, indolently exposed. Thus the child lay, listen- 
ing to the music, that seemed to say— 
*“ Alas! for death is amongst us.” 
| It could not tell what was meant, but it saw that the beautiful moth 
| stirred not, and it felt something very sad must have happened. 
| At length a large black beetle was seen to move slowly along, and 
| look at the little insect, and then, while the eyes of the child were 
' fixed intently to see what would come of it, the beetle seemed a 
| little, small old woman, much wrinkled, and dressed in black. She 
| moved about quite briskly, and the child could scarce forbear a 
smile to see such an alert, diminutive thing. His mother’s little 
gold thimble had fallen from her basket, and now stood upon the 
carpet beside the dead moth; and the child observed that the little 
woman in black was not as tall as the thimble. She took a robe, 
made of the fibres of a rose-leaf, from her pocket, and shrouded 
the moth, singing all the time, 
* Alas! for the gladsome wing 
Shall never more be spread— 
When cheerful voices ring, 
They may not wake the dead.” 

Then a grasshopper came in, with a slow, sepulchral tread, 
bearing upon his thigh the severed pericarp of the balsam (impa- 
tiens ), lined with gossamer, and having tassels hanging from the 
| pall. He had no sooner approached the dead moth, than he 
appeared a grave and venerable undertaker, bearing the coffin, 
into which he and the little old woman put the poor insect, and 
covered it with the pall of gossamer, singing, all the time, in a 
sweet, sad voice. 

Then an immense procession of moths (they were of that kind 
called death’s-head, undoubtedly a class designed to officiate ex- 
clusively at funerals) followed the undertaker as he bore out the 
body ; but, as they moved on, they were little men and women, 
dressed in drab, each with a sad, pale face, and now and then one 
of the younger with a handkerchief pressed to the eyes; while all 
sang in chorus the following words, 

“ Rest thee, rest thee, blighted one, 
Sunshine may not come to thee ; 
When our joyous wings are spread, 
Thine in death shall folded be. 
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Rest thee; sad and early call’d 
From our pleasant haunts away, 

Where we meet in sunset revels 
At the close of summer-day.” 

The child heard the hum of their voices when he had ceased to 
distinguish the words. Then he arose, and laying his head upon 
his mother’s lap, wept bitterly, telling her what he had heard and 
seen, and asking what death meant. She talked long upon the 
sad but pleasant subject, telling of that land where death is not, 
till the heart of the little child grew joyous within him, and he 
called that land his home. Had the child been less young or less 
innocent, the visions of the moth’s funeral had not been vouch- 
safed. But he never from that time wantonly destroyed the hum- 
blest creature made by the wisdom, the goodness, and love of our 
Heavenly Father. He saw there was room enough in the great 
world, and in the pleasant sunshine, for him and them ; and he 
remembered that a better land had been promised to man only— 
therefore he would not abridge the few days of happiness granted 
the little insect. The child daily grew gentle and loving; for 
the exercise of kindness, even in one simple instance, had fixed the 
principle in his young heart, till it expanded so that it embraced 
all the creatures made by our great and good Parent. It was thus 
that he learned, not only to love worthily the good and loving, but 
even those in whom the image of God, stamped upon the human 
soul, had become marred and effaced by sin. He loved and prayed 
even for these, and the blessedness of such prayers returned upon 
his own head. Thus did the child learn a lesson of wisdom and of 
goodness from the Funeral of the Moth.—From the Ladies’ Com- 
panion, a New York Monthly Magazine. 





EDUCATION AND EMIGRATION. 


Two things, great things, dwell, for the last ten years, in all 
thinking heads in England; and are hovering of late even on the 
tongues of not a few. Universal education is the first great thing ; 
general emigration is the second. 

Who would suppose that education were a thing which had to be 
advocated on the ground of local expediency, or indeed on any 
ground? It is a thing that should need no advocating. Were it 
not a cruel thing to see, in any province of an empire, the inhabit- 
ants living all mutilated in their limbs, each strong man with his 
right arm lamed? How much crueller to find the strong soul, 
with its eyes still sealed, its eyes extinct so that it sees not! Light 
has come into the world, but to this poor peasant it has come in 
vain. For six thousand years the sons of Adam, in sleepless 
effort, have been devising, doing, discovering ; in mysterious infi- 
nite indissoluble communion, warring, a little band of brothers, 
against the great black empire of Netessity and Night ; they have 
accomplished such a conquest and conquests: and to this man it 
is all as if it had not been. The four-and-twenty letters of the 
Alphabet are still Runic enigmas to him. Oh! what are bills of 
rights, emancipations of black slaves into black apprentices, law- 
suits in ehancery for some short usufruct of a bit of land? The 
grand ‘‘ seed-field of Time’”’ is this man’s, and you give it him not. 
Time’s seed-field, which includes the earth and all her seed-fields 
and pearl-oceans, nay—her sowers, too, and pearl-divers—all that 
was wise, and heroic, and victorious, here below; of which the 
earth’s centuries are but as furrows, for it stretches forth from the 
beginning onward even unto this day ! 

“ My inheritance, how lordly wide and fair ! 
Time is my fair seed-field, to Time I'm heir!” 


Heavier wrong is not done under the sun. It lasts from year to 
year, from century to century; the blinded sire slaves himself out, 
and leaves a blinded son ; and men, made in the image of God, 
continue as two-legged beasts of labour; and in the largest em- 
pire of the world, it is a debate whether a small fraction of the 
revenue of one day (30,0007. is but that), shall after Thirteen 
Centuries, be laid out onit! ‘ . ‘ 

All new epochs, so convulsed and tumultuous to look upon, are 
“expansions,” increase of faculty not yet organised. It is emi- 
nently true of the confusions of this time of ours. The confusions, 
if we would understand them, are, at bottom, mere increase, which 
we know not yet how to manage; ‘‘new wealth which the old 
coffers will not hold.” 
phenomenon called ‘‘ over-population! ’? Over-population is the 
grand anomaly which is bringing all other anomalies to a crisis. 
Now, once more, as at the end of the Roman empire, a most con- 
fused epoch, and yet one of the greatest, the Teutonic countries 
find themselves too full. Ona certain western rim of our small 


How true is this, above all, of the strange | 
> ° > 





Europe, there are more men than were expected? Heaped up 
against the western shore there, and for a couple of hundred miles 
inward, the tide of population swells too high, and confuses itself 
somewhat! Over-population? And yet, if this small western 
rim of Europe is over-peopled, does not everywhere else a whole 
vacant earth, as it were, call to us, ‘‘ Come and till me, come and 
reap me!’’ Canit be an evil that in an earth such as ours there 
should be new men? Considered as mercantile commodities, as 
working machines, is there in Birmingham or out of it a machine 
of such value? A white European man, standing on his two legs, 
with his two five-fingered hands at his shackle-bones, and miracu- 
lous head on his shoulders, is worth something considerable, one 
would say! The stupid black African man brings money in the 
market ; the much stupider four-footed horse brings money ; it is 
we that have not yet learned the art of managing our white Euro- 
pean man !—Chartism, by Thomas Carlyle. 


—— 





HOME. 


Tuart is not home, where, day by day, 
I wear the busy hours away. 

That is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares me for the toils of light. 

Tis hope, and joy, and memory, give 
A home in which the heart can live. 
These walls no lingering hopes endear ; 
No fond remembrance chains me here. 
Cheerless, I heave the lonely sigh— 
Eliza, need I tell thee why ? 

’Tis where thou art is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 


There are who strangely love to roam, 
And find in wildest haunts their home ; 
And some in halls of lordly state, 

Whe yet are homeless, desolate. 

The warrior’s home is tented plain ; 
The sailor's, on the stormy main ; 

The maiden’s, in her bower of rest ; 
The infant’s, on his mether’s breast. 
And where thou art is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 


There is no home in halls of pride : 
They are too high, and cold, and wide. 
No home is by the wanderer found: 
’Tis not in place—it hath no bound, 

It is a circling atmosphere, 

Investing all the heart holds dear ;— 
A law of strange attractive force, 
That holds the feelings in their course. 
It is a presence undefined, 
O’ershadowing the conscious mind, 
Where Love and Duty sweetly blend, 
To consecrate the name of Friend. 
Where’er thou art is home to me, 

And home without thee cannot be. 


My love, forgive the anxious sigh— 

I hear the moments rushing by, 

And think that life is fleeting fast, 

That youth with us wiil soon be past. 

Oh, when will Time, consenting, give 

The home in which my heart can live ? 

There shall the past and future meet, 

And o’er our couch, in union sweet, 

Extend their cherub wings, and show’r 

Bright influence on the present hour. 

Oh, when shall Israel’s mystic guide, 

The pillar’d cloud, our steps decide, 

Then resting, spread its guardian shade 

To bless the home which Love has made ? 

Daily, my love, shall thence arise 

Our hearts’ united sacrifice ; 

And home indeed a home will be, 

Thus consecrate and shared with thee. 
Josian ConDER, 
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TALES BY AN ARAB WATCHFIRE. 


In No. 64, we gave an account of the journey of Dr. Ross 
from Baghdad on a visit to the ruins of Al Hadhr, but our limits 
prevented us from inserting his description of the mode in which 
he passed one of the nights in the course of his pilgrimage, when 
the rain came down in such a deluge as to render it impossible to 
sleep. On this occasion the time was whiled away by the watch- 
fire in listening to the tales told by an old Arab of the exploits of 
a renowned Bedouin chief; and we transcribe them for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, who, if their imagination be lively, may 
perhaps contrive to convert the parlour-fire and soft carpet 
into a half-extinguished watchfire, and the inhospitable sands of 
the desert. 

‘* A cup of coffee revived us, and, as sleep was entirely out of the 
question, old Shi’al related to us many extraordinary anecdotes of 
the celebrated Shammar Sheikh Banaya, whose servant he had 
been from his own childhood till the Sheikh’s death ; some of them 
were very curious ;—I here insert them :— 

‘The tribe one evening was forced to encamp on a part of the 
desert near Sinjar, where not a bit of shrub nor a blade of grass could 
be procured. They had scarcely pitched the tents when some of the 
*Aneizah (at that time friends) arrived and halted at the tent of Bin- 
naya. Not to give them coffee, and even dinner, would have been 
an everlasting disgrace, and how to cook either no one could 
divine. At last Binnaya went to a travelling merchant, who hap- 
pened to be with the tribe, and bought two bales of coarse cotton 
cloth ; these he had torn up and soaked in melted butter: with 
this a fire was made, and the guests had as good a dinner as was 
ever cooked in Bedwin camp : old Shi’al swore he himself tore up 
the cotton. 

“Two men came before him to settle a difference. One claimed 
acamel from the other; and, his case being clear, the Sheikh 
decided in his favour: the other demurred, and Binnaya sent them 
to the old men, who confirmed the ‘rst sentence. Still the 
defendant would not give in; so the Sheikh sent for him, and after 
some abuse, gave him a poke, seemingly a slight one, with the 
small crooked-headed stick always used by the Bedwins ; yet so 
tremendous was his strength, that the wood passed through the 
poor man’s chest and out at his back, killing him dead on the 
spot. The Sheikh had to pay his blood-money. 

‘* On another occasion, while sitting with a number of people in 
his tent, he observed two eyes peeping through the reed mat which 
separates the women’s part of the tent from that of the men ; and 
this being once or twice repeated, he became annoyed, and took up 
the iron pestle used to pound the coffee: after seemingly playing 
with it for a few seconds, he threw it, to all appearance carelessly, 
against the mat ; a shriek followed, and, on the people going in, 
his own wife was found dead, her head having been smashed by 
the force of the blow. 

‘‘ Binnaya, when the tribe fought, always charged first alone ; 
he wielded his weapons equally well with both hands, and the 
terror of his name and appearance was such, that a thousand men 
would scarcely venture to oppose him. He was tall and gaunt, 
with a scanty beard, large eyes, long projecting teeth, and an im- 
mense long hooked nose. Once, when out with a small party, he 
fell in with a large force of the ’Aneizah (then at feud), and, having 
put a reserve spear between his thigh and the saddle, charged 
singly. His first spear soon broke; the second shared the same 
fate : he took to his sword, which also went close to the hilt. The 
enemy pressed upon him, and Binnaya was, for the first time in 
his life, seen to turn his back and run: he soon, however, pulled 
up, when it appeared that in the interim he had separated the 
stirrup-leather from the saddle, and, swinging the heavy iron 
round his head, returned, though desperately wounded, to the 
fray: his friends followed, and the day was soon decided. He 
here received a wound in the shoulder, which for years did not heal, 
and eventually protruded into a large mass of raw flesh : for this he 
came to Baghdad, and was sent to the medical officer attached to 
the British Resident as the only person who could cure him. The 
surgeon proposed to cut it out: the Sheikh consented to have it 
done instantly, but positively refused to allow any one to hold him 
during the operation, which he bore with the most perfect indif- 
ference, telling the operator to cut deep and never fear. 

“The death of this extraordinary man was a vile business, and 
will remain for ages a foul stain on all those concerned in it. He 
was fighting with the Montafik under blind Hamud, and had for 

some days driven them all before him. One night, however, it 








rained, and next morning, on renewing the fight on slippery 
ground, and after doing wonders, his mare fell with him; she 
broke her leg, and, rolling over him, broke his back. While in 
this state and alone, a party of Montafik, headed by ‘Isa (the 
present Sheikh) were galloping past. Binnaya called to them, 
and, making himself known to them, told them to go and 
tell Hamud that he was hurt and dying, and wanted to see 
him, as all enmity must now cease. "Isa told his party that 
if they carried Binnaya alive to Hamud, the latter would be 
sure to spare him,—a thing which never must be done; at the 
same instant he thrust his spear through the prostrate hero, and 
several others followed the brutal example. They then cut off his 
head and sent it to Baghdad to the Pasha, who ordered it to be 
thrown to a lion; but the animal not only refused to touch it, but 
sprang about his cage in the utmost terror dntil the head was drawn 
back. Here old Shi’al shed tears, and, stroking his beard, ejacu- 
lated, ‘ Oh, ’Isa, the curse of God upon him who begot you, and 
on her who brought you forth: but I have had my revenge ; not 
very long ago I saw Ajal, the Montafik Sheikh, on the earth, like 
a dog, and fifty Shammar spears through his body—and perhaps I 
may yet see your grave defiled.’ 

‘* One of Binnaya’s daughters is still living, and is looked upon 
by the Shammar as little inferior to a deity. She holds a divan 
every evening, and her word is law. I have several times gone to 
her tent, and she once or twice sent me a dinner. She sits behind 
a screen at her evening meetings: her name is Abtah.” 





QUEEN ANNE’S FARTHINGS. 


Few subjects have excited more general attention, or occasioned 
more speculative conversation, than the much-talked-of question 
concerning Queen Anne’s farthings. The popular belief is, ‘that 
there was only one, or at most three, struck off in her reign. 
Under this impression large sums of money have been frequently 
required and obtained by those who believed themselves to be the 
fortunate possessors of this rare coin, for the imagined treasure ; 
but the number of these lucky persons has hitherto puzzled the 
curious in such matters. We have heard from good authority that 
the keepers of the British Museum are continually pestered with 
letters and applications upon this subject ; and it is not very long 
since a noble earl addressed a letter to the trustees, or some of the 
officers, for information, in consequence of one of his lordship’s 
tenants having discovered what he thought was a ‘‘ Queen Anne’s 
farthing.” But what is most surprising is, that some one ac- 
quainted with the real facts of the case has not before this publicly 
explained them, and so have the matter set at rest. This, however, 
not having been done, ,it is reserved for us to have the merit of 
determining a point so long mooted; and what will the reader 
think when he is informed that there is not, nor ever was, a single 
Queen Anne’s farthing in existence! Yet such is the truth. 
The following particulars are derived from a source on which the 
most confident reliance may be placed, and they will abundantly 
clear up the whole mystery. 

Some short time before the death of Queen Anne, it was her 
intention to issue a coinage of farthings, and she gave directions to 
that effect. Those directions more particularly were, that three 
dies of different patterns should be sunk, and a specimen of each 
struck off for the queen’s inspection, and she was to select one out 
of the three. This was accordingly done; but before the queen 
had signified her approbation of either, she expired, and, of course, 
there was no issue of a farthing coinage in her reign. The dies 
became useless; but it is probable that before they were destroyed 
many other impressions were privately taken from them, and given 
away as curiosities. Hence it is easy to account for the number 
of supposed Queen Anne’s farthings which have from time to time 
been brought to light; but it is obviously a mistake so to call 
them, because they never could become the coin of the realm 
without the sovereign’s sanction, and the proclamation of the 
queen and privy-council ; and no such proclamation is on record, 
A specimen of each impression of the dies may now be seen in the 
British Museum; and the circumstances above mentioned we have 
no doubt would be admitted to be, at least in substance, correctly 
stated, by the keeper of the coins in that institution. . 

It is only a subject of marvel that this simple explanation has 
never been given to the public before, when it has been no secret 
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to several persons not connected with the British Museum, for 
some years past ; but the facts have been well known to the per- 
sons who have had the charge of the coins in that establishment 
from the first. They might, however, perhaps have thought it was 
no part of their duty to betray their own knowledge, or to enlighten 
the public mind on so interesting a topic. It may be in the recol- 
lection of some of our readers that the famous Mr. Christie, the 
auctioneer, sold one of those spurious coins for several hundred 
pounds ; so true is the adage, that “‘ a fool and his money is soon 
parted.”’—Zondon Observer. 





ON WAR. 


What is the life of man!—The lightning’s gleam ; 

The ray that sparkles on the rippling stream ; 

The cloud’s light shadow flitting o’er the plain, 

That only comes, and straight is gone again. 

Yet in this span of time what scenes arise ! 

How are we linked to earth with countless ties ! 

How many fond affections fill the heart, 

From which it grieves us but in thought to part ! 

How many cares our every hour employ, 

That call to sorrow some, and some to joy ! 

Yet not a tie that binds us to the earth, 

No wish or thought that gives to pleasure birth, 

No soft affection in our bosoms borne, 

But finds from savage War a cause to mourn. 
From “ War,” a poem, by S. Webber, 


NOT AT HOME. 

The following anecdote is related of Lessing, the German author, who in 
his old age was subject to extraordinary fits of abstraction. On his return 
home one evening, after he had knocked at the door, his servant looked out of 
the window to see who wasthere. Not recognising his master in the dark, and 


j i i oT ae j ” } 
mistaking him for a stranger, he called out, “ The professor is not at home.” | moted between individuals ! That the poorer classes of the community have not 


“ Oh, well!” replied Lessing, ‘‘no matter«I will call another time; ” and he 
composedly walked away.— A‘hen@um. 


TURKISH TITLE OF 

Effendi, in the Turkish language, signifies ‘‘ master ;” and accordingly it is 

a title very extensively applied— as to the muftis and emirs, to the priests of 

mosques, to men of learning and of the law. The grand chancellor of the 
empire is called Reis Effendi. 


EFFENDI. 


SYMBOLIC FESTIVAL. 


An old Dujch merchant retiring from business with an opulent fortune, 
invited his city friends to dinner. They were shown into a splendid room, and 
expected a corresponding banquet; when a couple of old seamen brought in 
the first course, consisting of herrings, fresh, pickled, and dried, served up on 
wooden plates, put on a blue canvas cloth. The guests stared, and did little 
honour to the repast ; when a second course came in of salt-beef and greens. 





This being taken away, a splendid festival appeared, brought in by powdered | 


lacqueys, served on damask table-cloths, and a sideboard of generous wines. 
The old merchant then said, ‘“‘ Such, gentlemen, has been the progress of our 
republic ; we began with strict frugality, which begot wealth ; and we end with 
luxury and profusion, which will beget poverty. It is better to be contented 
with the beef, that we may not be forced to return to our herrings.” The 
guests swallowed the maxim with the banquet, but it is not said that they pro- 
fited by it.— American Paper. . 
LACONICS. 

You may as well sit down by a corpse, and ask it to chat with you, as solicit a 
kindness from a niggardly man, 

The grace of independence, like that of beauty, is much enhanced by 
occasion. 

Instruction without plain-dealing is like a world without a sun. 

A man may wear a sound constitution under a soiled coat, and be truly inde- 
pendent in low fortune. 

Many people keep a stock of compliments, like a pack of harriers, to catch 
the unsuspecting. 

A wolf strongly resembles a dog, and a flatterer a friend, but their designs 
are very dissimilar. 

Flattery is like armour of needle-work—pleasant to wear, but of no avail 
for defence 

The wealth of a miser, like the sun when it has sunk below the horizon, 
cheers no living creature. 

Fortune in a miser’s possession is like a banquet furnished for the dead— 
nothing is wanting but a guest to enjoy it. 

Ineffectual plain-dealing is no more worth wearing than a pointless sword. 

When Alcibiades, on occasion of some festival at Athens, sent rather osten- 
tatiously a multitude of presents to Socrates, and Xantippe, dazzled by the 
display, was urgent with her husband to accept them, “No,” said he; “ we 
will meet Alcibiades on equal ground, and show as much spirit in refusing his 
gifts as he in offering them.” 


SOLITUDE. 


Vehement love of solitariness is but a glorious title to idleness. In action, 
a man does not only benefit himself, but he benefits others. God would not 
have delivered the soul into a body which had arms and legs, the instrumentst 
of doing, but that it were intended the mind should employ them ; and that 
the mind should best know its own good or evil, by practice; which knowledge 
is the only way to increase the one, and correct the other.—Sir Philip Sydney, 





THE UNIVERSAL PENNY POSTAGE. 


We have now enjoyed the ‘* benefit and blessing” of a UNIVERSAL PENNY 
PostaGe for nearly three months, and though the period is so short, it is not 
unreasonable to ask what has been the result, Already the novelty of the 
thing has abated; many not accustomed to letter-writing, but who wrote just 
to be able to say they had written, have returned to their old habits’of non-in- 
tercourse ; members of both Houses of Parliament have /elt the change; and 
the mercantile body has enjoyed it! The other day we heard a lively, light- 
headed man, who, before the change took place, was one of the bawlers for 
cheap postage, now, after we have got it, turning round, and saying that it 
wa3 all humbug! On being asked his reasons, he said that he had supported 
the measure for the benefit of the poor ; but the poor don’t write now, any 
more than they used to do, while rich merchants are getting all the benefit of that 
reduction, to the injury of the revenue, and perhaps the laying on of a tax on 
some article of consumption which will press heavily on the very class who 
ought to get the benefit of cheap postage, but do not care for it. 

This is a specimen of the way in which superficial people reason. Every- 
body who looked at the matter at all, knew that the mercantile body would be 
the first to enjoy the benefit of the universal penny postage. They may be 
said to have won it, and they have a very good right to reap the fruits of their 
labours. But how many clergymen, and other active and benevolent individuals, 
with time on their hands or money in their purses, are now enabled to enlarge 
the sphere of their labours! How much intercourse has been already pro- 


enjoyed the full benefit of the “‘ great boon,” is certainly more the fault of high 
rates of postage than of low rates, if the fault is be laid on postage at all. To 
a hard-working man, who has not been accustomed to the habitual use of the 
pen, the writing of a letter is rather a formidable affair; and the high rates of 
postage have so accustomed people tothe idea of sending letters worth the pay- 
ing for, that even with the penny postage they must laboriously fill up the three 
sides of a sheet. The habit has yet to be formed ; and we may as soon expect 
that achild, when first sent to school, will acquire “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ” in three months, as expect that in the same period a national 
change should be felt in its extent thr the ity. 

We hope that the “ people” will not allow the antagonists of cheap postage 
to say that the experiment has failed. Let all who have any interest in the 
education of the masses induce all they can to ‘“‘ put pen to paper; ” let the 
post-office be used; it may be made, by the people themselves, one of the 
“ mightiest engines” for promoting the good of the people; and it would be 
but a sorry compliment to their common sense to allow it to be said that they 
were incapable of appreciating its value. Indeed, they do appreciate it; for, 





| according to Mr. Rowland Hill, the projector of the penny postage scheme, 





and who is now watching its progress with parental anxiety, the increase has 
already been very great, considering that the plan has not yet been brought into 
complete operation. In less than a month after the penny rate was intro- 
duced, the increase was 165 per cent. Including letters of all kinds, govern- 
ment letters, franked letters, &c., the number which passed through the general 
post was, for the week ending 24th Nov., 1839, under the old rates, 1,450,873 ; 
for the week ending 22nd December, under the fourpenny rate, 1,874,587 ; and 
for the week ending 23rd February, 1840, under the penny rate, 3,199,637. 

According to an abstract of parliamentary returns, the number of London 
letters, between the 10th January and the 13th February, 1839, was 930,215, 
and for the same period of 1840, it was 2,286,385; showing an increase of 
1,356,170, under the penny-rate, as compared with a similar period under the 
higher rates.of postage. The money collected for letters under the high rates 
during the same period of 1839 was 60,060/. 14s. 8d., and for the same period 
of 1840 it was 40,5272. 8s. 7d.; showing a decrease of only 39,5337. under the 
penny-rate, in the London district. 
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